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Mill Mutual Fire In- 
surance provides the 
soundest protection 
at the lowest possible 
cost. 


ILL MUTUALS - 


ARE GENERAL FIRE INSURANCE CARRIERS 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.......................-..-..---0----0------- Harrisburg, Pa. 








Millers Mutual Fire Sebesven Co ee Ree nee Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co.......... 2222222222222... ..eeee-e-- Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association..................-....-..--..-.-2eec-esee-e0ee-e-------Alton, TIL 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co......-..222-22.2222-2--- eee Indianapolis, Ind 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.......0.222..22..22222..--eeeeeeeeeee Kansas City, Mo. 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co...........................-.-.--.----. pet) eed Chicago, III. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co........222....222.2....2sceecseeeeeeeeeneeee Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co.......................-.-.------------------ Des Moines, lowa 


MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 





A service organization maintained by the Mill Mutuals. 
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TRIED, TESTED and FOUND TRUE 


* 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


* 


No matter where located, from Atlantic to the 


Pacific, an office near your office 


Gale & Stone, Boston—Mutual Insurance Bureau, Philadelphia—Interstate Mutual Insurance 
Agency Co., Mansfield, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Penna—Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals, Inc., 
James S. Kemper, Mégr., Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha—Associated Mutuals, Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga—Lumber Mutual Agency, Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City—The Martin 
General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Spokane. 
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Calling All Drivers to 
ef PROTECT 
BICYCLE 
RIDERS 


Whenever you see a bicycle on 
the road ahead of you, be careful, 
SLOW DOWN. Remember the 
bike has as much right on the road 
as your car, but it is not as power- 
ful, it is not as easily handled, its 
rider is probably not as mature. 


The good driver, therefore, pro- 
tects bicycle riders by making al- 
lowance for these facts and pro- 


ceeding with extra caution. 





HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: Stevens Point, Wisconsin * Organized Under The Laws of Wisconsin 
Licensed In Every State * Offices Coast to Coast 


Providing Select Risks With SAFE SAVINGS On Automobile and Other Lines Of Casualty Insurance 
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THIS MONTH 
* 


NLY recently we discovered an 
article of unusual interest in our 
esteemed contemporary, the American 
Agency Bulletin, dealing with a sur- 
vey of customer reaction in New 
Haven. It resulted in an editorial which 
finds implications in the results which 
the original sponsor of the survey over- 
looked. Perhaps it’s all in the point of 
view ® It has been some time since we 
have paid much attention to strictly 
farm problems in the realm of con- 
struction and so here are expert ob- 
servations on the subject by Wallace 
Ashby. Many of the ideas are quite as 
applicable to fire prevention in the city 
as in the rural districts and thus nearly” 
everyone can draw a lesson from the 
article which is good practical reading 
from start to finish * W/orkmen’s Com- 
pensation as administered in Indiana 
is pretty thoroughly discussed in a re- 
port made by a committee of the Sen- 
ate of that state ® Superintendent 
Pink of New York has some illuminat- 
ing remarks in his address on Volun- 
tary Hospital and Medical Associa- 
tions, which is a topic well up in the 
front rank of public interest * News 
of legislative doings and a grist of 
general items provide material for a 
considerable stint of informative read- 
ing—and what the world needs beyond 
almost anything else is more infor- 
mation. 


NEXT MONTH 
e 


PRIL, month when wars start! 

Only we hope this time Mars 
will make no addition to the World’s 
loss ratio. Inspired by that thought 
we shall try to keep controversy down 
to a minimum. We have in mind‘an 
article on Foreign Insurance Law, an 
estimate of a new automobile policy 
expected to be issued presently, and 
oh yes, isn’t it time to give considera- 
tion to spring fever? 










































































JOHN A. LLOYD 


Superintendent of Insurance 
State of Ohio 


IS close contact with insurance work for many years qualifies Superin- 

tendent Lloyd in an exceptional way to occupy the Executive chair in the 
Ohio Department. As Secretary of the Ohio Association of Insurance Agents 
for five year he attracted much attention because of his vigorous personality 
and constructive organizing ability. Earlier in his career he was Managing 
Editor of the Portsmouth “Sun” and for three terms served in the Ohio Senate. 
The new Superintendent enjoys a wide acquaintance in insurance circles, both 
in Ohio and nationally, and is much sought after as a speaker before important 
gatherings. 
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EDITORIALLY 
WE SAY »»»» 


NTIL a certain bright day last autumn Mr. David 

A. North, insurance agent of New Haven, Con- 

necticut, was a man who was full of confidence 
in the efficiency and value of what has come to be 
known as “The American Agency System”. If such a 
thing is possible, he was even more convinced than the 
average agent that the system was doing an excellent 
job of furnishing sound indemnity to the more solvent 
members of the American public, and furnishing it 
with a smile, for he felt that in his capacities as a 
member of the executive committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents and as president of 
the New Haven Association of Insurance Agents, he 
was in a position where he could watch the wheels go 
round. He felt pretty good about the whole thing. 

On this day, however, the Connecticut Association 
of Insurance Agents happened to be holding a meeting 
in New Haven and, in view of his official position, 
Mr. North decided that it was desirable for him to 
leave off for the time being his making of calls and 
his writing of policies and to attend. A stock company 
executive was among the speakers, and his subject was 
the impression which insurance agents are making upon 
the public. The speaker got right down to cases, treating 
of such practical matters as the necessity for an agent’s 
answering the telephone intelligently. 

The David A. North who left the meeting was not 
the same confident David A. North who had entered it. 
Confidence had been replaced by curiosity as to how 
New Haven’s agents appeared to the public they were 
so anxious to serve, and as his curiosity grew he deter- 
mined to make an effort to find out. 

In other times those who wished to see themselves 
as others saw them could do little more than wish. But 
today, when the public is allowed to have no secrets, 
finding out about such things is a comparatively simple 
matter—one merely hires an advertising agency to make 
a survey. 

That is what Mr. North did and, just as his confi- 
dence in the American Agency System was changed 
by hearing a single speaker into a curiosity as to how 
it was actually working in practice, so the making of a 
survey changed his curiosity into doubt as to whether 
its efficiency is all it is cracked up to be. Thus we find 
him, in a recent article in the American Agency Bulletin, 
ending on this plaintive note: 

“When we learn of lines being written by direct 
writers, is there perhaps at times some contributing 
factor for which we, ourselves, are responsible, which 
drives our business away from us to them? When we 
speak of the value of agency service do we always, | 
wonder, earn and justify our commissions in the eyes 
of the public?” 

Anyone who has read the report of the New Haven 
survey On consumer reaction would be inclined to agree 
that Mr. North and his fellow agents have some cause 
for uneasiness. The advertising agency conducting it 
instructed one of its girls to call each of the forty-eight 
members of the New Haven Association of Insurance 
Agents, and to “act dumb” in inquiring about possible 
insurance of an automobile. Here report on the infor- 
mation she received was a trifle startling. 

The facts on which the agencies were graded were: 
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the manner of the first reception, whether an attempt 
was made to sell the coverage at once or to make an 
appointment, the clarity of the explanation of coverages, 
the variables in rates and in payment plans, whether 
the agent knew his business without hesitation, and 
whether the person answering the telephone answered 
the questions or referred the call to someone else. 

Without going into detail most of the scores were not 
very good. The most interesting point developed by 
the survey was that there were eleven variations in 
rates or discounts, and that practically every agency 
which offered a discount asserted that it was the only 
agency in the city which could offer that discount. The 
girl making the calls reported that, of the forty-eight 
agencies contacted, there were only three which im- 
pressed her sufficiently that she would have liked to do 
business with them. 

As Mr. North’s article sagely observes concerning 
the cut rates: “Can we not feel for Mr. Buyer when 
he finds that there are eleven different ways in which 
he can buy the identical insurance for a certain specified 
car in one locality? Might not this single observation 
be well brought to the attention of our casualty com- 
panies, who constantly wonder what is happening to 
automobile business out on the firing line?” 

We have always contended that there is no essential 
virtue or vice in any of the three commonly accepted 
methods of producing insurance business, and we have 
always been more than a little impatient with those 
defenders of the agency system who have contended 
that all other methods of production fall far below the 
standards of agency service. We have also occasional. 
lost our patience with those who have contended that 
the panacea for most of the troubles found in the insur- 
ance business is an agency qualification law which will 
make it possible to forbid anyone to sell insurance ex- 
cept a trained insurance counsellor, Connecticut has for 
many years had an agency qualification law, and the 
Insurance Commissioner of that state has the power to 
examine applicants. It seems to be a safe assumption 
that the members of the New Haven Association of 
Insurance Agents are well above the average of those 
who have been licensed as agents by the Insurance 
Commissioner, and it might fairly be said that they 
represent the same element in the insurance structure 
which, in other states, is clamoring for more stringent 
regulation of those who wish to enter the insurance 
field. The results of this survey, made under sympa- 
thetic auspices, would therefore seem to be a good indi- 
cation of how well the public interest is served by those 
who clamor that all others should be excluded from 
their calling. 

ee @ 
ERHAPS the reason why only one-third of the 
automobiles on our highways today carry liability 
insurance is so obvious that we have never realized it. 
Perhaps the agency system, through which the great 
bulk of the business is transacted, is grossly inefficient 
from a sales standpoint. We wonder whether the girl 
who made the survey would have reached a conclusion 
similar to that which she did reach had she been 
telephoning automobile agencies, refrigerator dealers, pi- 
ano salesrooms, or any other type of sales organization. 
(Continued on next page) 
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Perhaps many will take the amaz- 
ing picture of agency inertia and in- 
efficiency disclosed by the survey as 
an indication that agency qualifica- 
tion laws should be made even more 
stringent. To us it is reason for 
wondering as to the real purpose, and 
the real effectiveness, of agency qual- 
ification laws. After all these New 
Haven men are the men who are 
actually in the business, and presum- 
ably all of them could pass the tests 
set up under any agency qualification 
law which would be at all practical 
in operation. The plain fact is that 
there are a great many factors which 
govern a man’s ability as an insur- 
ance company sales representative, 
and many of them are so intangible 
as not to be determinable by any test. 

The logical end result of emphasis 
upon stricter agency qualification 
laws would have tests—perhaps an- 
nual ones to which both working and 
prospective agents would be sub- 
jected—so difficult that the insurance 
agent would assume a status com- 
parable with that of the lawyer or 
physician. He could then adopt a 
code of ethics forbidding any adver- 
tising or solicitation, and could sit in 
his office waiting for the public to 
seek him out and ask his advice. 

lf insurance is felt to be a com- 
paratively simple and extremely de- 
sirable social device for the protec- 
tion of individual members of the 
community and the community itself, 
every encouragement should be given 
to its sale to members of the public. 
Obstacles should be placed in the 
path of those who are anxious to sell 
insurance only when such obstacles 
are absolutely necessary in the public 
interest and these obstacles should be 
placed there by the companies them- 
selves. They have the power to con- 
trol the situation. It is their re- 
sponsibility, and it should not be 
shifted on to the shoulders of the 
state. 

If the survey has done nothing 
else, it definitely invalidated the pet 
argument of stock insurance spokes- 
men that the services of the dyed-in- 
the wool stock insurance agent are 
more than worth the difference in 
cost between stock and mutual in- 
surance. Without accurate informa- 
tion it is impossible to state what 
showing would be made by mutual 
agents and salesmen in a similar sur- 
vey, but their showing could hardly 
suffer by comparison. 

In conclusion, we should like to 
extend our sympathies to Mr. David 
A. North, insurance agent of New 
Haven, Connecticut. He is not the 
first man whose curiosity has dis- 
rupted his peace of mind. 
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Items Concerning What Is Going 
On In The Insurance World 


Miscellany 


POSTAL OFFICIAL ESTIMATES THAT 
POOR AND CARELESS HANDWRITING 
costs the Government $1,500,000 per 
year—Two-thirds of all oysters mar- 
keted are taken from ground owned 
or leased by individuals—Domestic 
pack of canned grapefruit up from 
174,000 cases in 1930 to 8,800,000 
cases in 1938—According to promi- 
nent mutual executive, industrial ac- 
cidents cost American industry and 
workers $4,000 a minute in 1938— 
Figures of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor reveal that the net 
loss to the United States in emigra- 
tion during the period 1931-1938 
totals 227,004 persons—Midget cows 
which produce more milk and con- 
sume only half as much feed as a 
normal cow have been bred by an 
Oklahoma dairy farmer — 566,000 
tons of crushed stone were used in 
refining beet sugar during the year 
1937—Ice skating all year round on 
the floor of any building is now made 
possible by a newly invented arti- 
ficial ice—The money supply in active 
checking accounts and currency out- 
side banks in the United States is 
five and one-half billion dollars 
greater today than it was in the 


boom year of 1929. 
ee, 


National Standards for 
Photography 


A START IN THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF NATIONAL STANDARDS FOR PHO- 
tography was recently taken by a new 
committee of the American Stand- 
ards Association. The committee 
meeting in New York City elected 
as its Chairman Dr. Lloyd A. Jones 
of the Eastman Kodak Company. 
Leadership in the technical work of 
the committee will be under the di- 
rection of the Optical Society of 
America. 

Better interchangeability of parts 
and standards defining the perform- 
ance of cameras, light meters, film, 
developing materials, and _ photo- 
graphic equipment is expected to re- 
sult from work of this committee. 


At the meeting plans were made 
to set up subcommittees which will 
cover: physical dimensions of sensi- 
tive materials and holders; charac- 
teristics of sensitive materials; fin- 
ished photographic product ; cameras, 
lenses, shutters, diaphragms, view- 
finders, sizes and amounts of light 
filter, and dimensions of safe lights; 
artificial illuminants; processing 
equipment ; and projectors and print- 
ers. 

The work of this committee is ex- 
pected not only to result in National 
Standards but will also be the basis 
for American recommendations in 
connection with International Stand- 
ards for photography. An Interna- 
tional Committee on Photography has 
already been authorized by the Inter- 
national Standards Association, with 
the American Standards Association, 
which holds the secretariat, taking 
the leadership in its work. The com- 
mittee is also planning to work closely 
with the International Congress of 
Scientific and Applied Photography. 


Insurance Supervision Shifted 
in Rhode Island Reorgani- 
zation 


REPUBLICAN REORGANIZATION OF 
STATE DEPARTMENTS IN RHODE ISs- 
land has resulted in the abolishmem 
of the Banking and Insurance De- 
parment and the establishment of a 
newly created Department of Busi- 
ness Regulation. Horace L. Weller, 
who was appointed director of the 
new department, named M. Joseph 
Cummings, former Chief of Banking 
and Insurance, as Chief Deputy in 
Charge of Banking Affairs, and 
Henry N. Morin of Woonsocket, as 
Deputy in Charge of Insurance. As 
a result of these changes Peter Leo 
Cannon, Deputy in Charge of Insur- 
ance under Mr. Cummings is out 
of office. 


Since the Democratic reorganiza- 
tion of four years ago, Rhode Island 
has had no Insurance Department 
nor Insurance Commissioner, as such. 
At that time the Insurance Depart- 
ment and the post of Insurance Com- 
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missianer was legislated out of ex- 
istence and insurance was placed un- 
der the supervision of the division 
of Banking and Insurance, a division 
of the Department of Reverue and 
Regulation. 

The new Department of Business 
Regulation, created by the Republi- 
can Reorganization Bill, passed re- 
cently by the Legislature, includes 
among its duties, supervision of in- 
surance, control over public utilities, 
banking, loan companies, liquor, 
horse racing, athletics and public 
accountants. 

A new Department of Coordina- 
tion and Finance now handles the 
tax functions of the old Department 
of Revenue and Regulation, while 
the motor vehicle registrar is now 
in the Executive Department. 

Horace L. Weller, Director of the 
Department of Business Regulation, 
was born in Wisconsin in 1901 and 
is a graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin, later receiving a law de- 
gree there. Prior to serving over- 
seas during the World War, Mr. 
Weller was in the advertising busi- 
ness. He moved to Providence in 
1925 and has been a partner in the 
law firm of Tillinghast, Collins and 
Tanner. As a lawyer he has been 
especially active in dealing with 
banking, trusts, public utilities and 
financial affairs. 

Deputy Director Henry N. Morin, 
who will have active supervision of 
insurance, was born in Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island in 1883, and was edu- 
cated in the public schools of Woon- 
socket. He has had a varied business 
experience. From 1902 to 1918 he 
worked for the Industrial Trust Com- 
pany of Providence; the next ten 
years he spent in Yokohama, Japan 
as a raw silk buyer and general pur- 
chasing agent for a New York silk 
firm; since 1928 he has been associ- 
ated with Paine, Webber & Company, 
New York stock and bond house, in 
Providence. In addition he has served 
as chairman of the Rhode Island 
Legislature and has been a member 
of the Woonsocket School Commit- 
tee. 


New Mutual Club in 
Michigan 


ORGANIZATION OF A “1752” CLUB 
IN THE STATE OF MICHIGAN WHOSE 
aim and purpose is to facilitate the 
distribution and sale of mutual in- 
surance in the state was effected re- 
cently at a meeting held in Lansing, 
Michigan. Club membership is open 
only to special agents representing 
mutual companies operating in the 
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state. Officers elected at the organiza- 
tion meeting were: E. J. Brons, Pres- 
ident, J. V. Brady, Vice President, 
M. M. Henderson, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, and Sam Sisson, Assistant 
Secretary. 


Alexander Named Pennsylva- 
nia Deputy Commissioner 


GOVERNOR JAMES OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA HAS ANNOUNCED THE AP- 
pointment of Ralph H. Alexander to 
the post of Deputy Insurance Com- 
missioner of the State. A native of 
Pittsburgh, Mr. Alexander has en- 
gaged in the insurance business there 
for many years as a member of the 
firm of Hoover and Diggs, and more 
recently has been Secretary-Manager 
of the Pittsburgh Association of In- 
surance Agents. 


Woodward Named Texas 
Life Commissioner 


GOVERNOR W. LEE O'DANIEL OF 
TEXAS HAS APPOINTED WALTER WOOD- 
ward Life Insurance Commissioner 
and Chairman of the State Board of 
Insurance Commissioners, to succeed 
R. L. Daniel. Mr. Woodward is the 
second man named for the place by 
the Governor, the appointment of the 
first, Truett Smith, having been re- 
jected by the Senate. 

Mr. Woodward, whose appoint- 
ment was confirmed by the Senate, 
was for ten years a state senator, and 
is a former president of the Texas 
Bar Association. 


Nebraska Legislature Opens 
Insurance Probe 


THE NEBRASKA LEGISLATURE HAS 
SET UP A COMMITTEE OF FIVE MEM- 
bers to investigate and examine into 
the business and affairs of insurance 
and investment companies doing busi- 
ness in that state and of the depart- 
ment of insurance and bureau of 
securities. It-is authorized to require 
and enforce attendance of witnesses, 
production of books and papers, to 
administer oaths and to employ all 
necessary help. 

At the first session of the commit- 
tee, held on March 3rd, R. T. Pralle, 
editor of the Insurance Analyst of 
Omaha, told the committee that the 
department of insurance lacks proper 
supervision. Challenged to give spe- 
cific instances, he named the Cos- 
mopolitan Old Line Life, and the 
General Accident and Health Com- 
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pany, of Omaha as examples of weak 
supervision. Further hearings will 
be held. 

The first proposal made to the 
Nebraska legislature involved an ap- 
propriation of $50,000 for a sweep- 
ing study of insurance practices as 
well as an investigation of the insur- 
ance department. This was rejected 
but the resolution setting up this 
committee directs it to report back 
to the legislature on or before the 
seventieth day. The legislature will 
then determine whether it is desirable 
to continue the probe and if so will 
appropriate further funds for the 
work, and the full detailed report will 
be submitted to the 1941 legislature. 


MacDonald Appointed for 
Full Term 


GOVERNOR NELS. H. SMITH OF WyY- 
OMING HAS ANNOUNCED THAT ALEX 
MacDonald, appointed to complete 
the unexpired term of former Com- 
missioner Ham which terminated on 
March Ist, has been named Commis- 
sioner for a new full four year term. 

Mr. MacDonald’s appointment for 
the full term followed the defeat of 
two bills which would have abolished 
the post of insurance commissioner, 
and was confirmed by the legislature 
just before adjournment. 


Two New Members of Okla- 
homa Insurance Board 


GOVERNOR LEON C. PHILLIPS HAS 
NAMED B. E. HARKEY, REFERENCE 
librarian in the State Law Library, 
to replace R. M. Siegfried as secre- 
tary of fhe Oklahoma State Insur- 
ance Board. Recently he named Carl 
Garner state fire marshal, to replace 
W. C. Thiemer. The governor re- 
cently removed both officials, and 
stated that he was making a personal 
study of insurance “to see what 
makes the wheels go round”. 

The two new appointees will join 
Insurance Commissioner Jess G. 
Read to make up the three-man Ok- 
lahoma State Insurance Board. 


May Abolish Fire Marshal 
Office in Ohio 


A BILL NOW PENDING IN THE OHIO 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES PROPOSES 
abolition of the State Division of 
Fire Marshal with transfer of duties 
of this division to a Department of 
Industrial Relations. 
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Walrath Named Idaho 


Commissioner 


GOVERNOR C. A. BOTTOLSSEN HAS 
NAMED T. M. WALRATH, DIRECTOR 
of Insurance for the State of Idaho, 
effective as of March Ist. He suc- 
ceeds W. H. Bakes, who resigned 
following the recent administration 
changes in Idaho. 

The new commissioner is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Idaho Law 
School, and a member of the Phi 
Gamma Delta Fraternity. 

ee e ® 


McComb Renominated for 
N. F. P. A. Presidency 


THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE OF 
THE NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION AS- 
sociation has recommended to the 
directors the election of the following 
officers: for president, Samuel D. 
McComb (renominated), New York; 
for vice-presidents, Alvan R. Small, 
Chicago, and David J. Price, Wash- 
ington ; for secretary-treasurer, Hov- 
ey T. Freeman, Providence; for 
chairman of the board of directors, 
Albert T. Bell, Atlantic City. 

A proposal has been made by the 
nominating committee that the office 
of the secretary-treasurer be distinct 
from that of the paid executives; 
that the secretary-treasurer have a 
status similar to that of other corpor- 
ation officers, and that the manager 
be an employee of the association, as 
at present, but with no vote at meet- 
ings of the directors. This change, 
the committee contends, will separate 
legislative and administrative func- 
tions. 

e* @« ®@ 


Nebraska Mutuals Hold 
Annual Meeting 


T. H. CLAUSSEN, SECRETARY OF THE 
LEIGH GERMAN FARMERS INSURANCE 
Co. of Leigh, Nebraska, was elected 
president of the State Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies at the 
conclusion of the group’s recent an- 
nual convention. Edward Lehmkuhl 
of Wahoo, and O. F. Gilmore of 
York, were re-elected vice president 
and secretary-treasurer, respectively. 

Mr. A. E. Anderson of Cotton- 
wood, Minnesota, president of the 
National Association of Mutual In- 
surance Companies and Ambrose B. 
Kelly of the American Mutual Alli- 
ance were the principal speakers at 
the Convention. Both reported on 
the progress made by farm mutual 
insurance companies. The greater 
part of the two day session was given 
over to round-table discussions and 
fire hazard demonstrations. 
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Instructions for Ohio Renewal 
Licenses Rescinded 


Superintendent of Insurance, John 
A. Lloyd of Ohio in a recent bulletin 
rescinded instructions previously is- 
sued by his office with reference to 
requisitioning renewal licenses. The 
rescinding order and new instructions 
which were sent to all fire and mis- 
cellaneous companies licensed to do 
business in the state follows in full: 

The supplies which were forwarded to 
you to be used in requisitioning renewal 
licenses contained instructions to the effect 
that all partnership or trade name agencies 
should be licensed by the companies with 
whom they do business. 

THIS BULLETIN IS TO RESCIND 
THOSE INSTRUCTIONS. In order that 
this Division may have on file the necessary 
data regarding partnership and trade name 
agencies enabling us to provide the insur- 
ance buying public and others with authen- 
tic information regarding such agencies and 
at the same time save the companies the 
expense of an additional license, the follow- 
ing plan is placed in effect at this time: 

We ask that you submit to this Division 
a standard white index filing card, size 
three by five, and of sufficient weight for 
filing purposes upon which you will indicate 
the following: 

Across the top of the card (in one line, 
if possible), the name and address of the 
partnership or trade name. List below on 
the card, the names and addresses of all 
natural agents, trading under such partner- 
ship or trade name. If the front of the card 
does not provide sufficient space for all such 
agents, use the back also, but indicate on 
the bottom of the card (“over’’). 

For example: 

Smith Insurance Agency, 215 Blank 

St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Agents: 
John B. Smith, 312 Parkway Drive, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

Albert L. Jones, 320 S. Euclid Ave., 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

etc. 

You will NOT be charged a license fee 
on these cards. 4 

THE ABOVE DOES NOT APPLY 
TO INCORPORATED AGENCIES. 
Each incorporated agency must, according 
to the statutes, carry a separate license in 
addition to a license for each natural agent 
active therein. WE WILL ASSUME 
THAT ANY PARTNERSHIP OR 
TRADE NAME AGENCY INCLUDED 
IN YOUR REQUISITIONS FOR RE- 
NEWALS FOR WHOM WE DO NOT 
RECEIVE A WHITE CARD IS AN 
INCORPORATED AGENCY AND 
WILL ISSUE LICENSE FOR SAME. 

It will not be necessary for you to sub- 
mit new requisitions replacing those which 
have been forwarded to this office. Simply 
send us a white card for each unincor- 
porated partnership or trade name for 
which you have requisitioned license, and 
your account will not be charged for same. 
In requisitioning future renewals, the white 
card alone will suffice for trade name 
agencies. 

It is imperative that we have this infor- 
mation not later than April 1 in order to 
apply it to renewals which you now have 
on requisition with the Division. 


CASUALTY 
NEWS... 

















National Safety Congress 
Meeting to Atlantic City 


THE 1939 NATIONAL SAFETY CON- 
GRESS AND EXPOSITION—THE WORLD'S 
biggest annual safety event—will be 
held in Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
October 16th-20th, bringing together 
approximately ten thousand safety 
leaders from all parts of the world. 

This year there will be 130 ses- 
sions and 600 speakers at the Con- 
gress, touching on every phase of 
safety — industrial, traffic, home, 
school and public. 

In 1938 the Congress was held in 
Chicago to mark the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the organization of 
the National Safety Council. 


The decision to hold the Congress 
at Atlantic City was made by the 
Executive Committee of the Council 
following a formal invitation extend- 
ed in Trenton by a group of New 
Jersey business leaders. 

The sponsoring Committee which 
will handle the local arrangements 
for the Congress is headed by Gov- 
ernor Harry E. Moore of New Jersey 
as honorary chairman and General 
Edward C. Rose, President of the 
Public Service Electric and Gas Com- 
pany of Trenton, as general chair- 
man. 


Vice Chairmen of the Committee 
are R. B. White, President of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company 
of New York; George Mettan, Gen- 
eral Manager of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, and Mat- 
thew Scammemnl, President of the 
Scammemnl China Company, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. 


Casualty Actuarial Society 
Committee Appointments 


FRANCIS S. PERRYMAN, (SECRETARY, 
ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY) THE 
President of the Casualty Actuarial 
Society, has announced the list of 
those whom he has appointed to the 
standing committees of the Society. 

The Committee on Admissions 
consists of T. F. Tarbell, casualty 
actuary of the Travelers, Chairman; 
G. F. Michelbacher, vice president 
and secretary of the Great American 
Indemnity Company, W. F. Roeber, 
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general manager, National Council 
on Compensation Insurance, William 
J. Constable, secretary of the Lum- 
bermens Mutual Casualty Company, 
and H. O. Van Tuyl, chief accoun- 
tant of the London Guarantee & 
Accident Company. Mr. Tarbell and 
Mr. Michelbacher are ex-presidents 
of the Society. Mr. Roeber is an ex- 
vice president. 

The Examination Committee has a 
staff of seven Fellows by examina- 
tion, of whom the general chairman 
is Nels M. Valerius, Aetna Casualty 
& Surety Company. The other mem- 
bers are Mark Kormes, Russell P. 
Goddard, Robert V. Sinnott, Harry 
V. Williams, Arthur E. Cleary and 
Matthew H. McConnell, Jr. 

Sydney D. Pinney, associate cas- 
ualty actuary of the Travelers, is 
chairman of the Committee on Pa- 
pers. There are serving with him 
Paul Dorweiler, Joseph Linder and 
C. W. Hobbs. 

The Educational Committee has as 
its chairman, C. A. Kulp, Professor 
of Insurance, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The other members are Emma 
C. Maycrink, N. E. Masterson, Wil- 
liam M. Corcoran, Lloyd A. H. War- 
ren, William H. Burling, Albert Z. 
Skelding, Charles J. Haugh and 
Thomas O. Carlson. 

Auditing Committee: chairman, 
W. P. Comstock, statistician, London 
Guarantee & Accident Company, 
Howard G. Crane and Lee J. Wolfe. 

Editorial Committee: chairman, 
Clarence W. Hobbs, National Coun- 
cil on Compensation Insurance, Clar- 
ence A. Kulp, J. J. Smick and 
Thomas O. Carlson. 

Committee on Program: Ralph H. 
Blanchard, William J. Constable, W. 
W. Greene, C. W. Hobbs, G. F. 
Michelbacher, Leon S. Senior, Har- 
mon T. Barber, Richard Fondiller 
(ex-officio) and Francis S. Perry- 
man (Chairman, ex-officio). 


January Traffic Toll Down 


AMERICA MANAGED TO CUT ITS 
TRAFFIC TOLL IN JANUARY FROM THE 
same month a year ago, but failed 
to maintain the rate of improvement 
that prevailed in 1938. 

January traffic deaths in the United 
States totalled 2,500 according to 
figures recently released by the Na- 
tional Safety Council. This was a 
decrease of 160 lives from the cor- 
responding month in 1938 and repre- 
sented a decline of 6%. Thus Janu- 
ary became the fifteenth consecutive 
month to show a reduction in traffic 
fatalities from the same month of 
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the year before—an all time record 
for the country. In this fifteen month 
period, which began in November 
1937, a total of 8,500 lives were saved 
on America’s streets and highways. 

Every section of the nation showed 
some improvement in January except 
the Pacific Coast States, where a 
7% increase occurred. The greatest 
reduction was 19% in the Mountain 
States. North Central and South 
Central States reduced deaths 10%. 

Among the 406 cities reporting for 
January, 272 had no deaths for 
the month. The largest city with a 
perfect record was _ Providence, 
Rhode Island, with a population of 
256,000. Second largest was Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts with a popula- 
tion of 198,000. 


Prints of Safety Film Are 
Now Available 


THE MARCH OF TIME PRESENTA- 
TION “MAN AT THE WHEEL”, WHICH 
last year was awarded the David S. 
Beyer Memorial Award for theatri- 
cal traffic safety films, has been re- 
leased in 16 mm. form for educa- 
tional showings, it was announced 
last week by Dwight McCracken, 
secretary of the Motion Picture Traf- 
fic Safety Committee. 

Those interested in purchasing 16 
mm. prints at $21.54 each may secure 
them by communicating with the sec- 
retary at 175 Berkeley Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. The picture, which is 
in sound, has a running time of 
approximately twelve minutes. 


Employment After Forty 


THAT THERE HAS BEEN NO DECLINE 
IN THE PROPORTION OF INDUSTRIAL 
employment at the age of forty was 
the result of an unusually interesting 
survey recently completed by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 
The figures were compiled from 
nearly 2,500 questionnaires addressed 
to industries employing a total of 
approximately 2,500,000 workers. 

A special report issued by the As- 
sociation says: “It is evident from 
all information submitted that indus- 
try evaluates its older workers very 
highly. It is apparent that workers 
forty and older constitute a vital and 
dynamic part of industry, their skill 
and strong loyalty being of inestima- 
ble importance in industrial units.” 

Among the interesting conclusions 
brought out are that 89.1% of com- 
panies have no maximum hiring age 
limit. Also, the survey shows that 
there is no lessened proportion of 
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workers between forty and fifty, but 
a slight decrease is shown in em- 
ployment after the age of fifty; 
sixty-three percent of the companies 
questioned provide group insurance 
and ten percent of the companies 
have retirement plans. An interest- 
ing fact is that the proportion of old- 
er workers in 1938 is nearly 20% 
higher than it was in 1937, indicating 
preference in the retention of work- 
ers being given to those of forty and 
over. 
e® @ ® 


Committee On Adjusters 
Schedules Chicago Meeting 


THE CONFERENCE COMMITTEE ON 
ADJ USTERS—THE JOINT BODY OF REP- 
resentatives of the legal profession 
and the insurance carriers which has 
been set up to settle controversies 
between the two groups regarding 
claims adjustments — will hold its 
next meeting at Chicago on April 2. 
A variety of routine matters is sched- 
uled for consideration. 

At its last meeting, which was held 
in Chicago on January 8, the Con- 
ference Committee took what is re- 
garded as the longest step to date 
toward an amicable settlement of the 
controversy over whether the ordi- 
nary activities of insurance adjusters 
infringe upon the field of the practice 
of law. The agreement drawn went 
into the question exhaustively, and in 
its final form included not only the 
statement that the adjuster has the 
right to discuss and settle claims, but 
set out a number of points of ethics 
to be observed in adjustment. 

The agreement has been sent, 
through the American Bar Associa- 
tion, to the unauthorized practice 
committees of all local and state Bar 
organizations, and reports are that 
it has been so well received that it 
will serve as a guide in the future for 
both lawyers and adjusters. 

While the drafting and release of 
the agreement terminated the first 
phase of the work of the Conference 
Committee on Adjusters, it will con- 
tinue to function as an organization 
for the expeditious handling of com- 
plaints regarding claims adjustment 
against both lawyers and adjusters 
The committee has agreed that, when 
a complaint which does not involve 
any unsettled question of principle is 
received, any action taken will be by 
the appropriate member of the com- 
mittee through the organization 
which he represents. Thus, were a 
complaint received against a stock 
company fire adjuster, the committee 
representative of the stock fire insur- 
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ance companies would report it back 
to his association, and remedial mea- 
sures would be taken by that asso- 
ciation. 

Chairman of the Conference Com- 
mittee on Adjusters is Oscar Brown, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; he and James C. 
Jones, St. Louis, represent the Amer- 
ican Bar Association’s Section on 
Insurance Law. Representing the 
American Bar Association’s Commit- 
tee on Unauthorized Practice of the 
Law are that committee’s chairman, 
Henry B. Brennan, Savannah, Ga. ; 
its former chairman, Stanley B. 
Houck, Minneapolis; and Fred B. H. 
Spellman, Alva, Okla., editor of the 
Unauthorized Practice News. 

The Conference Committee’s sec- 
retary is Thomas P. Harvey, Hart- 
ford, Conn., of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives; 
Harlan S. Don Carlos, Hartford, 
Conn. of the International Claim 
Association; Thomas A. Watters, 
Washington, D. C., of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters; Vernon 
C. Nichols, Washington, D. C., of the 
National Associaition of Independent 
Insurance Adjusters; and Ambrose 
B. Kelly, Chicago, of the American 
Mutual Alliance. 

e® @ @ 


Compulsory Inspection of 


Motor Vehicles In Oregon 


A BILL PROVIDING FOR COMPULSORY 
INSPECTION OF MOTOR VEHICLES 
throughout the State of Oregon. 
thereby extending the inspection re- 
quirements which have existed for 
some two years in the city of Port- 
land, has passed both Houses of the 
present session of the Legislature. 

The State, it is believed, will make 
some arrangement to either lease or 
buy the testing station now owned by 
the city of Portland, and augment 
this station with others situated at 
strategic points throughout the State 


Casualty Actuaries Meet 
May 19th 


THE SPRING MEETING OF THE CAs- 
UALTY ACTUARIAL SOCIETY WILL BE 
held at the Hotel Biltmore, New 
York City, on Thursday, May 19, be- 
ginning at 10:15 Daylight Saving 
Time, it has been announced by Rich- 
ard Fondiller, secretary of the So- 
ciety. 


Francis S. Perryman, president of 
the Society has announced that Mr. 
Fondiller has again donated a prize 
of $100.00 to be given to the author 
of the best paper presented at any of 
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the meetings of the Society since 
May, 1935. It is expected that the 
prize will be awarded at the annual 
meeting of the Society in November. 


Michigan Mutual Reelects 
Officers 


WALTER E. OTTO WAS RE-ELECTED 
PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER OF 
the Michigan Mutual Liability Com- 
pany at the 27th annual meeting of 
its policyholders and directors held 
March 16 in the auditorium of the 
company’s home offices 163 Madison 
Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 

Other officers were re-elected, and 
the number of directors increased by 
the election of O. A. Seyferth, presi- 
dent West Michigan Steel Foundry 
Co., Muskegon for a three-year term; 
and Merlin A. Cudlip, vice-president 
and treasurer McLouth Steel Cor- 
poration, Detroit for one year to 
complete the unexpired term of the 
late Fred Buck. Re-elected for a 
three-year term were directors Percy 
Owen, president Michigan Bakeries 
Inc., Grand Rapids; William H. Col- 
vin, Jr., president Rotary Electric 
Steel Co.; A. A. Templeton, presi- 
dent Society for Savings; S. Wells 
Utley, president Detroit Steel Cast- 
ing Co.; and H. N. Torrey, M. D., 
surgical director of the company, all 
of Detroit. 


Auto Owners Gain By New 
Risk Rates 


SUPERINTENDENT LOUIS H. PINK OF 
NEW YORK IN HIS ANNUAL REPORT 
states that because of the adoption of 
the preferred risk rating plan for au- 
tomobiles in the state about 500,000 
motor car owners will find that thei: 
insurance rates for the year 1939 wil! 
be substantially lower than they have 
ever been before. Those who will 
benefit, he points out, are the careful 


drivers who have had no accidents 


for the past two years; or one acci 
dent, and that involving property 
damage alone. 

Figures furnished by Mr. Pin! 
show that the owners of over 600,000 
passenger automobiles carry liability 
insurance in New York State. It is 
estimated that between 85% and 
88% merit class A preference. Ap- 
proximately a quarter of a million of 
these find their insurance renewable 
about this time of the year. Automo- 
biles are frequently bought in the 
Spring resulting in the need for lia- 
bility coverage at this time. The new 
policies that are being issued have on 


them a stamp, or in some cases, a 
gold seal which reads: “This policy 
is written at the Class A rate in con- 
sideration of the safe driving record 
of the named insured.” 


The new A.B.C. insurance plan, as 
it is now generally known, has been 
effective since the latter part of 1938 
Its aim is to reward drivers who are 
careful and penalize those who have 
serious or repeated accidents. Early 
reports from the operation of this 
plan are favorable. Automobile own- 
ers are jealous of their record for 
having no accidents and early indica- 
tions point to a lessening of avoidable 
collisions. 


Colorado Commissioner 
Resigns 


JACKSON COCHRANE, FOR THE PAST 
18 YEARS INSURANCE COMMISSIONER 
of Colorado, resigned on March 15th, 
just before the State Civil Service 
Commission was ready to hand down 
a decision on charges preferred 
against him charging incompetence. 
Although Mr. Cochrane will relin- 
quish his duties immediately he will 
remain on the state payroll until 
April 12th so that he may have his 
vacation. Until that date, when a 
permanent successor to Mr. Coch- 
rane will be appointed, Luke K. Cav- 
anaugh, Deputy Attorney General of 
the state, will be in charge of the 
Insurance Department. 

Mr. Cochrane’s resignation came 
rather unexpectedly on the same date 
that the Civil Service Commission’s 
decision was expected. However, 
since he resigned, no decision will be 
rendered. The former Commissione 
had on several previous occasions 
fought and defeated similar charges 
and only a few years ago success- 
fully resisted ouster efforts under a 
state law requiring state employees 
to retire at a given age. 

Following the resignation, Pier 
pont Fuller, attorney for Mr. Coch- 
rane announced that the former Com 
missioner will ask for retirement on 
the grounds of disability. 


Goodcell Appointed To 
Executive Committee 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER REX B. 
GOODCELL OF CALIFORNIA HAS BEEN 
elected a member of the Executive 
Committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners to 
succeed the late G. A. S. Robertson 
of Missouri. 
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February Fire Loss Higher 


FIRE LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES 
DURING FEBRUARY AMOUNTED TO $29,- 
303,520, a gain of $2,830,894, or 10.6 
per cent over the total reported for 
the same period last year, according 
to figures recently compiled by the 
National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers. The February loss figure is also 
$1,688,204, or 6.1 per cent higher 
than that reported for the preceding 
month of this year. 

Total losses for the entire years of 
1937 and 1938 and for the first two 
months of 1939 are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 

1937 1938 1939 
Jan. $ 25,069,895 $ 27,676,337 $ 27,615,316 


Feb. 28,654,962 26,472,626 29,303,520 
Mar. 29,319,029 29,050,968 ......... 
Arr. 26,663,854 25616112  ...cccccs 
May “Z2UAGl 709 ~~ ZG SET hie cscccees 
Jaume 19,524765 I9473617 — ...ccecee 
July 19,812,485 20,434,688 ......... 
Aug. 19,767,314 20,821,184 ......... 
ee ys ey 3 Ze 
Get. ZiGWyBO ZATSIGEA © .ncccecicc 
Nov. 23,849,673 28,658,695  ......... 
Dee. SOI7Z952 SZ7SCOA  ccccswees 
Total 12 

mos. $284,720,094 $302,050,000 ......... 
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Instructions Issued on Wheat 
Loss Adjustment 


ADJUSTMENT OF WHEAT CROP 
LOSSES SUSTAINED BY GROWERS WHO 
have insured their 1939 harvests un- 
der the Federal Crop Insurance pro- 
gram will be handled by state and 
county agricultural conservation com- 
mittees, it was recently announced by 
the Federal Crop Insurance Corpora- 
tion. 

According to Leroy K. Smith, 
Manager of the Corporation, the set- 
tlement of claims for losses to insure 
crops will be administered in much 
the same manner as the sign-up work, 
which was handled in the field by 
state and county agricultural con- 
servation committees in co-operation 
with the Corporation. A farmer who 
believes his insured wheat crop has 
suffered a loss below the insured cov- 
erage first advises the county com- 
mittee in his county of his loss. Fol- 
lowing the notification the insured 
crop will be inspected by an inspector 
working under the direction of the 
county committee. 
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“Some losses have been reported 
already from the Winter wheat area” 
said Mr. Smith “and on the basis of 
present crop prospects it is possible 
that losses to the 1939 crop will be 


above average. It is hoped that 
through the extensive field organiza- 
tion made available under this plan 
that losses can be inspected and set- 
tlements made promptly on all valid 
claims.” 


Special adjusters will be selected 
by the county committees, subject to 
the approval of state committees, to 
handle adjustment investigations. 
Adjustment reports will be checked 
by county committees and certified 
by state committees. Actual settle- 
ment of approved claims will be made 
by the branch offices of the Corpora- 
tion, and growers may receive in- 
demnity payments in the form of 
warehouse receipts for actual grain 
in the cash equivalent. 

Wheat growers holding crop insur- 
ance policies are guaranteed a certain 
number of bushels of wheat, and in 
case some unavoidable hazard, such 
as drought, hail, or winterkill reduces 
the crop below the insured amount, 
the producer is eligible for an in- 
demnity sufficient to bring his pro- 
duction up to the insured amount. 

According to the procedure, crop 
losses will be classified as ‘“‘total 
losses” or “substantially total losses.” 
In the case of total losses, proof of 
loss for the entire insured amount 
will be submitted by the growers to 
obtain settlements. In the case of a 
substantially total loss, or one which 
makes it impracticable further to 
care for the crop, proof of loss will 
be based on the amount of loss sus- 
tained, taking into account the ap- 
praised production which might be 
expected from the damaged crop. In 
case of either a total loss or a loss 
that makes it impracticable to care 
for the crop further, the grower may, 
after the settlement of the loss, put 
the land to other use. Where crop 
losses cannot be defined as total or 
substantially total, final adjustment 
cannot be made until the wheat has 
been thrashed to determine the actual 
yield. . 

At the present time the Corpora- 
tion and the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration are scheduling a se- 
ries of District State meetings 
throughout the wheat belt, starting 
in the Southwestern plains, to train 
state and county committees in the 
adjustment work. 

The last report of the Corporation 
showed that 279,227 farmers have 
applied for policies, of which 204,034 
are in the Winter wheat and 75,193 
in the Spring wheat areas. A total of 
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115,283 have paid the premiums due, 
105,624 in the Winter, and 9,659 in 
the Spring wheat areas. Insurance 
reserves of the Corporation, built up 
by premiums payments on January 
30, amounted to 3,633,000 bushels. 


Hanawalt Joins National 
Mutual 


STANLEY E. HANAWALT, PRODUC- 
TION MANAGER FOR THE MILL MU- 
tuals, Ohio Department, Columbus, 
Ohio, for the past ten years resigned 
effective March 1, to accept a position 
as Manager of the National Mutual 
Insurance Company at Celina, Ohio, 
of which Mr. E. J. Brookhart is 
Secretary. 

Mr. Hanawalt joined the Mill Mu- 
tuals early in 1929 as a solicitor, 
later becoming an inspector, and 
finally in 1935, production manager. 


Fireworks Law Campaign 


BILLS BASED OF THE NATIONAL 
FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION’S MOD- 
el state fireworks law have now been 
introduced in Arizona, California, 
Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Montana, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Utah and West Virginia. The N. F. 
P. A. reports that it is probable that 
bills will be introduced shortly in 
Alabama, Massachusetts, New York 
and Texas. 

Bills have passed the House in 
Delaware, Indiana and Utah and a 
bill has been favorably reported by 
a Committee in West Virginia. The 
Idaho bill passed the House but was 
defeated in the Senate. 


Three Mutual Companies 
Pass Century Mark 


THREE MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES ARE CELEBRATING THEIR 
hundredth anniversaries during 1939, 
to swell to a total of 44 names the 
list of mutual insurance organizations 
in the United States which have been 
continuously in business for more 
than one hundred years. This record 
is unmatched by any other line of 
American business activity. 

The three newest additions to the 
group of century-old mutual insur- 
ance companies are: 


Erie County Mutual Insurance 


Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
Kentucky and Louisville Mutual 
Insurance Company, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 
The Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insur- 
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ance Company of the State of Dela- 
ware, Wilmington, Delaware. 

The first of the three to pass the 
hundred-year mark was the Erie 
County Mutual Insurance Company 
which was organized February 16, 
1839, by a number of prominent 
citizens of Erie. There are five older 
Pennsylvania mutual companies, in- 
cluding the oldest insurance organiza- 
tion in America—the Philadelphia 
Contributionship for the Insurance 
of Houses from Loss by Fire, which 
was founded by Benjamin Franklin 
and. his associates in 1752. During 
its entire history the Erie County 
Mutual Insurance Company has con- 
fined itself to insuring against fire 
and lightning preferred risks in its 
home county ; at present the company 
has about four million dollars of in- 
surance in force. Officers are A. W. 
Brevillier, president ; William M. Mc- 
Clelland, vice-president ; and George 
A. Willis, secretary. 

The Kentucky and Louisville Mu- 
tual Insurance Company was grant- 
ed, by the Kentucky Legislature in 
March, 1839, a charter to write fire 
insurance throughout that state; the 
omission of the word “fire” from the 
company’s title is explained by the 
fact that fire insurance was the only 
type written in the region at that 
time. For many years the company’s 
operations have been limited to the 
city of Louisville, with dwellings the 
chief type of risk written. The first 
meeting of its directors was held on 
March 16, 1839, with John W. Tyler, 
John B. Bland, James Stewart, Elisha 
Applegate, Thomas Glass, Minor 
Redd, William Sale, and Thomas 
Coleman—the incorporators — pres- 
ent. Thomas Glass was elected presi- 
dent, and John W. Tyler secretary. 
The company’s present president is 
W. Wallace McDowell, and its sec- 
retary D. M. Park. 

The Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company of the State of Dela- 
ware was founded at a meeting held 
on June 12, 1839, in the Mermaid 
Tavern in the Mill Creek Hundred. 
Its first president was James Thomp- 
son, and its first secretary Robert 
McCabe. The company’s business 


meetings continued to be held in the © 


Mermaid Tavern until 1850, then an 
office was opened in Odd Fellows 
Hall. In 1865 the company moved to 
its present location. 

Most prominent in the history of 
the company is Colonel William 
Alexander LaMotte, who served as 
secretary and treasurer of the organ- 
ization from 1873 to 1907. The com- 
pany’s business is not confined to 


farm property. On its books are to 
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be found numerous dwellings and 
commercial buildings in Wilmington 
and its suburbs. Its present secre- 
tary is Percy S. Donaghay. 
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C. A. Moffett Named Presi- 
dent of Pawtucket Mutual 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
PAWTUCKET MUTUAL FIRE INSUR- 
ance Co., of Pawtucket, Rhode Is- 
land, at a recent meeting elected 
Chester A. Moffett president of the 
company to succeed the late Joseph 
W. Freeman. Mr. Moffett has been 
manager of the Pawtucket branch of 
the Industrial Trust Company of 
Providence. Advanced to the post of 
secretary and treasurer, respectively, 
succeeding the late Frank Bishop, 
were assistant secretary O. Earle 
Horton, and assistant treasurer 
Thurman E. Wright. 


H. M;> Giles Dies 


H. M. GILES, PRESIDENT OF THE 
MILLERS NATIONAL INSURANCE COM- 
pany, of Chicago, passed away at his 
home in Wilmette, Illinois, on Feb- 
ruary 24, after an acute illness re- 
sulting from a stroke on January 22. 
He was sixty five years old. 

Funeral services were held on Feb- 
ruary 27 at the Church of the Holy 
Comforter, Kenilworth. Surviving 
are Mrs. Giles and a son, John O. 


Giles. 
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Mr. Giles was born February 15, 
1874 at Rockford, Illinois. He was 
a graduate of Lake Forest Academy. 
His entire business life was devoted 
to the Millers National Insurance 
Company. He entered the company’s 
employ in 1895 and continued, ex- 


cept for a period of service in the 
Navy during the Spanish-American 
War, until his death. Mr. Giles was 
well known in the Minneapolis area, 
where he managed his company’s 
Northwest Department from 1906 
until he came to Chicago as secre- 
tary in 1932. In 1935 he succeeded 
the late Franklin S. Danforth as 
president. He had been a director of 
the Millers National since 1931. 

Mr. Giles’ club affiliations included 
membership in the Union League 
Club of Chicago, and in the Exmoor 
Country Club. 


Psychiatrist Issues Study of 
Child Incendiaries 


A LONG PERIOD OF INVESTIGATION 
HAS GIVEN FIRE INSURANCE CARRIERS 
a considerable fund of information 
concerning the motives of the adult 
arsonist; the general agreement is 
that he is either mentally deficient or 
stands to gain economically by the 
setting of a fire. But comparatively 
little study has been made of the mo- 
tives of children who set fires, and 
who constitute a minor but neverthe- 
less serious factor of the arson prob- 
lem. 

Dr. Helen Yarnell, whose report to 
the American Orthopsychiatric Asso- 
ciation was recently published in the 
New York Times, studied sixty chil- 
dren who had been investigated at 
New York’s Bellevue Hospital dur- 
ing 1937 and 1938 for setting fires, 
and her finding is that disturbed chil- 
dren turn to the setting of: fires “as 
their strongest means of aggression”. 

Many children who start fires, Dr. 
Yarnell asserts, live in fantasy worlds 
beset by ghosts and devils, while 
some—including even those with no 
religious training—display reasoning 
startlingly like that of biblical teach- 
ings, which impels them to seek to 
destroy and purify “bad things” by 
flames. 

“Though few of these children 
have had much religious training, and 
cannot tell a single story from the 
3ible,” Dr. Yarnell stated, “they 
show a reasoning which is startlingly 
like biblical teachings. Anyone who 
is bad is doomed to destruction by 
fire which purifies them, and in the 
end everything is made over new and 
perfect.” 

ee @ ® 


Dunn Reappointed 


P. J. DUNN, INSURANCE COMMIS- 
SIONER OF SOUTH DAKOTA, HAS BEEN 
reappointed for a four year term. 
The appointment was confirmed by 
the Senate at its final session. 
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A Farm Fire Almost Invariably Results in a Total Loss If Damage Exceeds Fifty Dollars. 


Fire Protective Construction 


On Farms 


By WALLACE ASHBY 


HE need for fire protective con- 

struction on farms is greater 

than in towns, for the farm wa- 
ter supply and make-shift equipment 
are no match for a fire that has 
gained headway. Protection by or- 
ganized fire departments must come 
from a distance and is less depend- 
able than in urban districts. Usually 
there is little chance of putting out 
a fire that gets well started. One in- 
surance adjuster who has handled a 
large number of farm fire claims 
states, “It is our experience that if 
a loss on a farm building exceeds 
fifty dollars it is almost invariably 
a total loss. In other words, if the 
Owners or tenants do not discover a 
fire in time to put it out with very 
slight damage they cannot stop it at 
all.” A farm fire may result in hard- 
ships not connected with fires in town 
because the farm family cannot leave 
its livestock and crops; conveniently 
located new living quarters are usual- 


ly hard to find and feed supplies are 
difficult to replace. In severe weather, 
when many farm fires occur, suffer- 
ing may be acute even if family and 
livestock are rescued and the destruc- 
tion of property is covered by in- 
surance. 

Men who have the responsibility 
of planning for the future of insur- 
ance as a business may be especially 
interested in the present situation 
with respect to farm construction, 
because of, the enormous need for 
repairs and replacement that piled up 
during the years of abnormally low 
farm incomes, and the present im- 
proved situation, a very large amount 
of farm construction is in prospect 
within the rather near future. The 
character of this construction will 
have an important bearing on fire 
hazards on farms for years to come, 
for farmers cannot afford to replace 
or change their buildings often. For 
the most part, of course, fire protec- 
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tive measures must be taken by farm 
people themselves, but now, before 
the wave of building is too far under 
way, is the time to convince them of 
the importance of fire safeguards. 


A few figures will outline the mag- 
nitude of present building needs on 
farms. First, there are about six and 
one half million farms. Seven and a 
quarter million dwellings on these 
farms represent a depreciated value 
of about seven billion dollars. Barns 
and other service buildings represent 
additional depreciated value of about 
six and a half billion dollars. A large 
proportion of these buildings need 
repair or replacement very soon. Es- 
timates based on a survey of farm 
housing made by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in 1934 showed 
that between six hundred thousand 
and one million new farmhouses were 
needed then. About a million and a 
quarter farmhouses needed new roofs 
and a million and three quarters 
needed roof repairs. About six hun- 
dred thousand new chimneys and 
nine hundred thousand chimney re- 
pairs were needed. As to buildings 
other than dwellings, a special sur- 
vey indicated that extensive building 
repairs were needed on two and three 
quarters million farms. One or more 
new buildings were needed on two 
and one quarter million farms. While 
only a small part of the needed work 
has yet been done, farm people are 
becoming more and more alert to the 
immediate need for building improve- 
ments. Therefore we may expect a 
great many old buildings that are 
fire hazards to be replaced or rebuilt 
within the next few years, and now 
is the time when education can be 
effective in teaching farmers to avoid 
the old hazards in their new building. 

But how is this education to be 
made effective? First, what are the 
principal causes of the losses from 
farm fires, which in recent years have 
been estimated at as high as 3500 
lives and one hundred million dollars 
worth of property per year. Several 
investigations have been made to de- 
termine the causes of these losses. A 
report by Giese and Anderson of 
Iowa State College of one such study 
made in Iowa in 1930-31 reads as 
follows: “Of the known causes, 
sparks on combustible roofs and de- 
fective flues were the largest items 
in dwelling fires, while spontaneous 
combustion of hay and straw and 
lightning on unrodded buildings were 
responsible for the major amount of 
barn losses.” More recent reports 
substantiate these conclusions. The 
same general situation exists in the 
South. A recent letter from a fire 
insurance adjuster in the Carolinas 
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states, “We adjust in this office a 
goodly number of fire losses on farm 
buildings, and we usually find that at 
the time of the first good cold snap 
in the fall or early winter we have 
an epidemic of farm dwelling fires. 
These are caused in most cases, we 
think, from overheated stoves or 
from building large fires in open fire- 
places, the actual origin of the fire 
being either from overheated smoke 
pipe, sparks escaping through loose 
joints in bricks of the chimney or 
sparks falling on a shingle roof—a 
large number of the farm structures 
in the South have shingle roofs. In 
regard to fires in barns and other out- 
buildings, we find the most common 
causes are lightning, spontaneous 
combustion caused by green hay, and 
carelessness of people smoking about 
the buildings.” These reports and 
others like them show that the house 
and the barn are the principal fire 
risks on farms. However, buildings 
for Irish potato and sweet potato 
storage, tobacco barns and buildings 
used for brooding chicks and young 
pigs involve hazards similar to those 
in dwellings during the periods when 
they are heated. There is little fire 
risk connected with silos, corncribs 
or granaries, but buildings which 
house steam boilers, gasoline en- 
gines or other motors, or in which 
gasoline or kerosene are stored are 
of course potential hazards. Almost 
every farm uses one of these sources 
of energy for lighting, cooking or 
power. 


Building Practices Affect Fire 
Risks 


T is worth noting that the prin- 
cipal causes of dwelling fires given 
above are directly related to the con- 
struction and equipment of the build- 
ing. Stoves and fireplaces, the pre- 
dominating types of heating units in 
farmhouses, multiply the fire risk 
because fires are needed in several 
rooms instead of the single fire in a 
house that has a furnace. Also, the 
use of wood fuel for heating and for 
cooking is more common in the coun- 
try than in towns and increases the 
fire risk, both because a wood stove 
may become overheated in a few min- 
utes after the fire is lighted and be- 
cause creosote very often accumu- 
lates in the chimney, with the at- 
tendant danger that it may “burn out” 
and set fire to the roof. For these 
reasons well located and well con- 
structed chimneys and fire-resistant 
roofs are especially needed for farm 
dwellings. Electric wiring should of 
course be adequate and well installed, 
though available reports show com- 
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paratively few farm fires due to de- 
fective wiring. 

In addition to avoiding causes of 
fires, a line of defense is needed to 
retard the spread of fire if it should 
start for any reason. This may be 
provided by construction that will 
confine the fire to the place of origin 
as long as possible. Such safeguards 
include the use of non-combustible 
materials for walls, floors and stairs, 
or the protection of wood construc- 
tion by fire-resistive materials and 
fire-stopping of the openings between 
studs and floor joists so that they 
do not act as chimneys to carry the 
fire. It is not necessary to discuss 
these matters in detail here, for they 
are fully covered in easily obtained 
bulletins of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, of the State agricultural 
colleges, and of the National Fire 
Protection Association. 

In contrast to dwellings, fire haz- 
ards in barns are chiefly from the 
stored hay, which may be set on fire 
by spontaneous ignition, by lightning, 
especially if the building is not 
rodded, or by a careless smoker or 
by a lantern. These risks are not 
directly associated with poor con- 
struction, nor is it practicable to build 
a haymow to resist fire, it is how- 
ever, entirely practicable to build 
fire-resistant walls for the stable and 
a fire-resistant floor under the hay to 
delay the spread until the livestock 
can be released and driven out. Such 
construction can be highly recom- 
mended, for a fire in a livestock barn 
is a special threat to the farmer or 
his helpers who are in danger both 
from the fire and from the frightened 
animals. In addition, destruction of 
breeding stock may involve losses 
that cannot be compensated by in- 
surance. 


While a campaign for more fire re- 
sistant construction on farms seems 
highly desirable, the value of the fire 
protective measures that farmers al- 
ready are in the habit of practicing 
should not be overlooked. For ex- 
ample, farm buildings are usually 
located far enough apart that fires 
do not readily spread from.one build- 
ing to another. One hundred feet or 
more between house and barn is usual 
in most parts of the country. That 
this is effective in retarding the 
spread of fire is indicated by the 
Iowa survey mentioned above, that 
showed only 8% of farm fires in- 
volved groups of buildings and these 
accounted for only 14% of the losses, 
including the buildings where the 
fires started. A similar conclusion 
may be drawn from a report recently 
published by Dr. V. N. Valgren of 
the Farm Credit Administration, 


showing that in New England, the 
only section in which it is customary 
to connect the house and the other 
buildings, 1935 losses per $100 of 
insurance by farmers mutual com- 
panies were more than twice the 
average for the country, as a whole. 

The general use of low buildings 
on farms also reduces the risk to 
life, though perhaps it does not great- 
ly affect property loss. The one-story 
house tends to minimize the danger 
of loss of life in farm fires by making 
it possible for the occupants to escape 
with much less difficulty or danger 
than from a higher building. Almost 
sixty percent of farm houses are one- 
story; in the South, where the type 
of construction used is least resistant 
to fire, the proportion reaches 90%. 
Few farmhouses have more than two 
stories, and in houses of more than 
one story it is the usual practice for 
the parents to sleep downstairs where 
they will be quickly aroused in case 
of fire or other disturbance. Another 
protection is the inclosed stairway 
generally used, which retards loss of 
heat to the upstairs rooms and in case 
of fire delays its spread. The pro- 
tection in a two-story house is in- 
creased if there is a second stairway 
or access to a porch roof that may 
serve as a fire escape. The use of 
single-story barns, with hay stored 
in a separate structure reduces the 
risk to livestock, and this type of 
structure is growing in favor. The 
relatively new practices of storing 
grass as silage and of using metal 
containers similar to silos for cured 
or dried hay are other examples of 
progress in fire prevention through 
changes in farm methods. 

eee 


How Can Farm Building Practices 
Be Further Improved? 


F A major improvement in farm 

building practices is to be brought 
about, farmers who are going to 
build must be shown that the safe- 
guards recommended are worth the 
trouble and expense. In planning to 
do this, we must recognize how high- 
ly individualistic farmers are. Us- 
ually a farmer who plans to build 
assembles much of the material be- 
torehand, hauling gravel or stone for 
the foundation, perhaps cutting his 
own timber and having it sawed at 
the local mill, or buying bargain lots 
of material as opportunity occurs. 
He may wreck an old building and 
use the salvaged material, or build 
again on an old foundation. This 
process of assembling may go on for 
two or three years before the, build- 
ing is started. Plans come from 
many sources; often there is nothing 
more than a sketch drawn by the 
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carpenter on a shingle, together with 
his memory of buildings he has built 
before. Sometimes the local lumber 
dealer furnishes plans prepared by a 
manufacturer to demonstrate the use 
of his product. In an increasing 
number of cases, well thought out 
plans are obtained through the State 
agricultural colleges, though even 
then the building is often modified to 
fit the materials that have been as- 
sembled or to conform to local build- 
ing methods omitting the protective 
features of the original design. 


The farmer usually helps with the 
construction, including excavation 
for the foundation or the cellar and 
part of the rough carpentry. When 
building a house, barn, or other 
major building, however, he depends 
on the local carpenter and mason to 
boss the job and do the more skilled 
work. These country builders are 
the most important persons influenc- 
ing the design and construction of 
farm buildings. Naturally they pre- 
fer to follow the methods of con- 
struction with which they are most 
familiar rather than a set of blue- 
prints. Therefore, in the interest of 
progress it is necessary to find ways 
of convincing both farmers and coun- 
try builders of the importance of 
building in more fire-protective fea- 
tures as well as of accepting building 
layouts and features of design that 
have been tested and proved satis- 
factory by the experience of others. 

One way of bringing about im- 
provement that might be considered 
is the adoption of rural building 
codes, as is being done in the case of 
electrical wiring and electrical instal- 
lations. There is now much concern 
about wiring because of the large 
number of new users connecting to 
power lines extended under Rural 
Electrification Administration and 
public utility programs. The general 
movement to require inspection and 
approval by an agency of the State 
before the utility is permitted to fur- 
nish current illustrates a case where 
the farmers’ building practices are 
subjected to the same kind of control 
as in urban districts. Another case of 
control is that exercised by dairy 
Inspectors among farmers supplying 
milk to cities. The parallels do not 
extend to most other features of 
farm construction, however, since 
with the exception of the telephone, 
most farmers do not depend upon 
public utilities, and there is less re- 
lation between the buildings and the 
healthfulnes of the products than in 
the case of milk. Compulsory in- 
spection of all farm construction 
would be a tremendous task and 
might arouse much resentment. 
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Insurance companies which classify 
their risks and make favorable rates 
on the better types of construction 
can exert a good influence in propor- 
tion to the saving to the farmer. In- 
surance inspectors can be very help- 
ful in calling attention to unsafe 
practices and recommending im- 
provements. Dr. V. N. Valgren of 
the Farm Credit Administration, in 
his recent bulletin, Problems and 
Trends in Farmers Mutual Fire In- 
surance, states in speaking of in- 
spection by mutual fire insurance 
companies; “An increasing number 
of companies employ specially trained 
inspectors who give their full time 
to this particular work. Some of 
these inspectors carry with them 
tools, equipment, and material for 
making immediate minor repairs to 
chimneys and other parts of insured 
property. Such repairs may restore 
the property to a relatively safe con- 
dition for the rest of the policy term, 
or it may merely remedy a particu- 
larly dangerous condition pending 
the making of more permanent or 
more extensive repairs by the owner. 
* * * a good inspector will normally 
save the company in prevented losses 
substantially more than the outlay 
involved in employing and equipping 
him. It should also be remembered 
in this connection that a fire loss 
prevented by an inspector not only 
save the company from the payment 
of a loss indemnity, but also saves 
the member who owns the porperty 
from that part of any total loss that 
is not covered by his insurance. In 
addition to the direct financial loss 
averted by the prevention of a need- 
less fire, it also avoids the incon- 
venience and disruption of normal 
work that such a loss usually im- 
poses on the owner. Furthermore, 
the prevention of a destructive fire 
may in some cases save the insured, 
or members of his family, from pain- 
ful injuries or tragic death.” 


Educational Work of the U. 8S. 
Dept. of Agriculture and the 
State Agricultural Colleges 


6 he U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and the State agricultural 
colleges are cooperating to raise 
standards of farm _ construction 
through the distribution of educa- 
tional bulletins and detailed plans for 
farm buildings. Bulletins of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture deal 
with the planning of farmhouses, 
barns, storages, and other farm struc- 
tures, and with the use of materials 
and equipment. Several deal specifi- 
cally with fire protection, including the 
the subjects of general safeguards and 
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safe practices, protection from light- 
ning, fireproofing fabrics such as win- 
dow curtains, and rural community 
fire departments. There are also two 
special bulletins prepared in coopera- 
tion with the National Fire Protection 
Association—Farmers’ Bulletin 1590, 
Fire Protective Construction on the 
Farm, and Farmers’ Bulletin 1678, 
Safe Use and Storage of Gasoline 
and Kerosene on the Farm. Farmers 
bulletins are sent free while the 
available supply lasts and may then 
be purchased from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Washington, D. 
C. for 5c or 10c per copy. Many are 
requested by farmers for their own 
information and they are widely used 
by county and state extension work- 
ers in answering questions and con- 
ducting meetings. The State agri- 
cultural colleges issue similar pub- 
lications. Farm papers quote the ma- 
terial and it is used in radio pro- 
grams. Bulletin material is supple- 
mented by moving pictures, lantern 
slides and film strips for use at 
meetings. 


In addition to these publications, 
the Department and the State agri- 
cultural extension services are co- 
operating in making generally avail- 
able to farmers working drawings 
that can be used by farmers in erect- 
ing the most modern types of build- 
ings. This cooperative activity is 
known as the Farm Building Plan 
Exchange Service and is a natural 
outgrowth of the demand from farm- 
ers for plans for better buildings. 
The first regional catalog of farm 
building plans was prepared about 
four years ago when the agricultural 
colleges in the Middle West cooper- 
ated with the U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture and the American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers to compile a 
selection of building designs best 
suited to the entire region. In mak- 
ing up the collection a very large 
number of plans then being distrib- 
uted by the various colleges and the 
U. S. D. A. were examined and 
about 150 of these were finally se- 
lected as best adapted for general 
use. These drawings were then re- 
vised and brought up to date, and a 
catalog was prepared showing per- 
spectives and floor plans and giving 
a brief description of each building. 
It sells for $1.00 per copy to coun- 
ty agents, lumber dealers, farmers 
and others who may wish to use it. 
Farmers wishing to build may select 
the plan that suits them from the 
county agent’s or the lumber dealer’s 
catalog, and then order the working 
drawings for use of the carpenter 
through the county agent or direct 
from the State agricultural extension 
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service. There is a small charge for 
the drawings, usually not exceeding 
50c. Complete lists of materials 
needed may be had for a small addi- 
tional charge. 

Last year the U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture issued a catalog of plans of 
farm buildings for use in the twelve 
Northeastern states. These plans 
were selected by representatives of 
the State colleges on the basis of 
farm experience in their territories 
and were revised and brought up to 
date before publication. This catalog 
was distributed free to all county 
agents and home demonstration 
agents in the cooperating states and 
is being sold to material dealers, 
builders, farmers, and others for 30c 
per copy. Recently a similar catalog 
of plans for use in the eleven West- 
ern states was issued, selling at 60c 
per copy, and another catalog con- 
taining plans for use in the twelve 
Southern states is in preparation. 
All plans illustrated in the catalogs 
are available in blue-print form from 
the extension services of the State 
agricultural colleges of that region at 
low cost. Since few farmers or coun- 
try builders have had training in 
reading blueprints, the drawings are 
simplified as much as possible and 
easily understood perspective sketches 
are used liberally to show details. 
While the development of this plan 
exchange service is relatively new, 
it offers excellent possibilities for 
gradually improving farm building, 
including the greater use of fire- 
resistive construction. 


The effective use of educational 
bulletins and the plan exchange serv- 
ice was demonstrated last Fall in 
connection with the corn loan pro- 
gram under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938. To safeguard 
loans on stored corn it was necessary 
that the cribs in which the corn was 
held meet certain requirements, in- 
cluding insurability against fire. 
These requirements were outlined in 
bulletins which were furnished to all 
persons concerned in making loans 
and to prospective borrowers. Plans 
for acceptable types of buildings 
were made available at low cost 
through the plan exchange services 
of the state agricultural colleges. 
Many new buildings were erected 
and many old ones improved, result- 
ing in very definite improvement in 
the standards for buildings for corn 
storage. A similar result in buildings 
for wheat storage may be expected. 

Agencies that make loans for any 
types of buildings on farms could 
likewise assist materially in the adop- 
tion of safer and more generally sat- 
isfactory types of buildings by en- 
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couraging the use of the Plan Ex- 
change Service by their clients, and 
by urging them to follow the draw- 
ings in detail. Farmers and country 
builders who have become acquainted 
with the buildings constructed from 
these designs approve them. They do 
not provide for maximum fire pro- 
tection, but experience indicates that 
even if cost were not a factor, rural 
builders would hesitate to adopt radi- 
cal changes quickly. The present 
drawings call for the more important 
features of safe construction and as 
conditions permit further advances 
can be incorporated. The principle 
of protecting loags in urban areas by 
requiring that to be eligible as se- 
curity buildings must comply with 
certain standards is already being 
applied successfully by the Federal 
Housing Administration. Compli- 
ance with F. H. A. standards is rec- 
ommended where loans in rural areas 
are insured by F. H. A. but is not 
mandatory, partly because architects 
generally are not familiar with the 
service requirements of farm build- 
ings and partly because the land 
forms a larger part of the security 
in a farm than in an urban loan. 
Strict application of city standards 
in order to obtain a loan would prob- 
ably result in a building not well 
suited for farm purposes, but loan 
value would doubtless be increased 
by following the building designs in- 
cluded in the Plan Exchange Service. 


Opportunity for Cooperation be- 
tween Insurance and Edu- 
cational Agencies 


— of the present depreci- 
ated condition of farm buildings 
and an increasing realization by 
farmers of the importance of good 
structures, a wave of greatly needed 
rural building in the near future may 
be anticipated. Since the character of 
this building will affect insurance 
risks and loan security for years to 
come, it is to the interest of insur- 
ance men to encourage farmers and 
rural builders to take advantage of 
all new developments in farm build- 
ing design and construction, includ- 
ing more general use of the newly 
developed cooperative plan exchange 
services. Improved construction will 
be further encouraged as insurance 
rates recognize the reduction in risks. 
Hazards due to poor construction 
and the need for safe construction 
can probably be pointed out to farm- 
ers more effectively by the inspectors 
of the insurance companies than by 
any other group of people. 


Ohio Ruling On Mutual 
Requirement Law 


TWO SECTIONS OF THE OHIO LAW 
RELATIVE TO MUTUAL INSURANCE 
companies were construed in an opin- 
ion of Attorney General Thomas J. 
Herbert dated March 8, 1939. 


Paragraph 3 of Section 9607-5 pro- 
vides that a mutual fire or casualty 
insurance company may effect no in- 
surance until it has admitted assets 
of $50,000. It is not necessary, ac- 
cording to the ruling referred to, that 
these admitted assets be in cash. They 
may consist of other property in 
which such a company is authorized 
to invest its capital, accumulations or 
surplus. 


Such assets must, however, be in 
excess of all liabilities, and it is 
therefore not permissible for such 
companies to borrow the initial 
amount of capital, show a liability on 
their first financial statement of the 
same amount and make no showing 
of surplus. 


Advances which need not be shown 
as a liability are permitted by Section 
9607-12 to be made to a domestic mu- 
tual insurance company by a director, 
officer, member or other person for 
the purposes of its business, to enable 
it to comply with any legal require- 
ment or for a cash guaranty fund. 
Such amount, with interest, may b. 
repaid only out of surplus earnings, 
and the unpaid amount is to be re- 
ported in the annual statement. This 
provision was construed by Attorney 
General Herbert to require that any 
such advance be made in actual cash 
rather than in securities. This would 
prevent any possibility of over-valua- 
tion or fraud, whereby the company 
would later be forced to repay a sum 
greater than the value of the securi- 
ties received by it. 


Fireworks Banned In Indiana 


THE USE OF FIREWORKS IN THE 
STATE OF INDIANA WILL BE GOVERNED 
after August 1 of this year as the re- 
sult of the passage of House bill 49. 
As the bill, which was recently 
signed by Governor M. Clifford 
Townsend, passed the House it would 
have stopped sale immediately, but 
the Senate amended it to permit deal- 
ers to dispose of stock already con- 
tracted. The use, possession and sale 
of all fireworks in the State is banned 
under the new law and sets up quali- 
fications for licensed operators to 
present public displays. Penalties for 
violation are fines up to $100 and 
imprisonment up to 90 days or both. 
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Insurance Plans For Hospital Care Hold Spotlight. 


Voluntary Hospital and Med- 


ical Associations and the State 


An Address 
By LOUIS H. PINK 
SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE OF NEW YORK 


Refore meeting of the Medical Society of the 
County of Queens, Forest Hills, New York, Feb- 


ruary 28, 1939 


NE of the most interesting yet 
complex questions before the 
public today, and particularly 

before the medical profession, is the 
future health program of this state 
as well as of the nation. You, as 
doctors, are naturally vitally inter- 
ested in the future of your profes- 
sion. It is a profession which can 
well be proud of its accomplishments 
and you should not be criticized for 
being particularly anxious that it re- 
tain the dignity which it has long 
merited. I am neither a prophet nor 
a miracle man, just a Superintendent 
of Insurance, and I most certainly do 
not represent myself as being in any 
position to predict the outcome of 
the present conflicting views in re- 
gard to public health and so-called 
socialized medicine. My only excuse 


for telling the medical profession 
anything at all is that I have to super- 
vise the non-profit hospital and med- 
ical care associations as well as the 
life and casualty companies which 
engage in this work, and it is my 
duty to make recommendations for 
or against proposed changes in the 
Insurance Law. I cannot tell med- 
ical men what course they should fol- 
low, but perhaps I can briefly outline 
some of the present developments, 
a discussion of which may give an 
indication as to what is ahead. 
Everyone wants to bring about an 
improvement in the health of our 
citizens. What appears to be a great 
difference of opinion today, even 
among medical men, is not a differ- 
ence in objective but merely in the 
means to the end.’ Generally speak- 
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ing, we have three classes of people 
—those who are financially able to 
meet all necessary medical expense 
for themselves and their families; 
those whose income is sufficient to 
meet only part of that expense; and 
lastly, those who unfortunately are 
not in a position to bear any portion 
of the expense resulting from the 
care which they do or should receieve. 


Any health program necessarily in- 
volves factors in addition to medical 
care, such as hospital, nursing and 
dental care. However, we will con- 
fine our discussion chiefly to medical 
care because, as doctors, that is your 
primary concern. But as a_back- 
ground to the discussion of pending 
legislation pertaining to medical care 
I will say a word about the voluntary 
hospital associations that have been 
formed since the adoption of the leg- 
islation which made them possible in 
1934, There are nine voluntary hos- 
pital associations now in existence 
in this state, by far the largest of 
which is the Associated Hospital 
service of New York. At the end of 
1938 the membership of that corpora- 
tion had increased to more than one 
million persons. I mention that fig- 
ure chiefly to emphasize that volun- 
tary action can be carried forward 
on a large scale even in this day of 
government extension. 

It is also interesting to note that 
in addition to the life companies 
which issue group policies with med- 
ical care or hospitalization as a fea- 
ture, there are twenty stock insur- 
ance companies which are today is- 
suing in this state individual Medical 
Reimbursement, Hospitalization and 
Sickness Expense Policies. About 
half of these have only recently gone 
into this field. It is no doubt the in- 
terest aroused by the non-profit asso- 
ciations which has induced the regu- 
lar insurance companies to extend 
their activities in this way. It is a 
wholesome thing that the activities of 
the non-profit * associations have 
helped the stock companies to sell 
their service. There is room for both 
types of institution in this field just 
as there is in any other branch of 
insurance for capital stock and non- 
profit organizations. The chief ad- 
vantage to be derived from permit- 
ting both types of insurers to operate 
is that each serves as a check on the 
other. A monopoly might tend to 
create or facilitate inefficiency and 
perhaps even abuses. Competition be- 
tween non-profit associations and 
private insurers will undoubtedly 
tend to arouse public interest, pro- 
mote efficiency and keep costs at the 
lowest possible level commensurate 
with safety and solvency. 
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SINCERELY believe that the great 

majority of our people prefer in- 
dependent self-help to dependence 
upon government aid or compulsion. 
I do not say that voluntary action 
will meet the entire problem but I 
do believe that it deserves a fair trial 
in the medical field before compulsion 
is resorted to. Government assistance, 
whether it be local, state or federal, 
is undoubtedly needed, but it should 
supplement voluntary self-help rather 
than wholly supplant it. Government 
aid is already being provided on a 
large scale. I understand that New 
York City alone is contributing an- 
nually from its tax fund more than 
fifty million dollars a year towards 
free medical care. The state is an 
important factor in providing health 
education, hospitalization and med- 
ical assistance of many kinds. The 
medical profession is also making a 
large contribution by way of free 
service. The money value of the free 
service performed by physicians in 
this city in public and private hos- 
pital wards and clinics has been es- 
timated at from $30,000,000 to $40,- 
000,000 per year. 

As a result of the work done by a 
committee composed of deputies and 
bureau heads of the Insurance De- 
partment with the aid of the Legisla- 
tive Committee on Insurance, headed 
by Assemblyman Piper, a bill was 
introduced in the Legislature a few 
weeks ago providing for the codifica- 
tion of the Insurance Law. There 
has never been a real codification of 
this important, intricate and volumin- 
ous law before. Article [X-C of the 
new code deals with the formation 
of non-profit medical indemnity cor- 
porations and hospital service cor- 
porations. The provision for medical 
indemnity corporations as  distin- 
guished from the hospital associations 
is entirely new, although it is based 
in part upon the successful experi- 
ence of the non-profit hospital cor- 
porations. This article provides that 
a membership corporation or a con- 
sumers’ cooperative stock corporation 
may be organized for the purpose of 
furnishing medical expense indem- 
nity or hospital service to persons 
who become subscribers under con- 
tracts with such corporations, but no 
corporation may be organized to fur- 
nish more than one type. In other 
words, such a corporation may be 
either a medical expense indemnity 
corporation or a_ hospital service 
corporation, but it cannot be both. 


There has been considerable dis- 
cussion about this feature. The hos- 
pital associations naturally want per- 
mission to extend their work and in- 
clude medical care. Theoretically 
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there is no objection to it. It is 
difficult to separate nursing and med- 
ical care from hospitalization. The 
patient needs medical attention before 
he goes into the hospital and also for 
a period, depending upon the ail- 
ment, after he comes out. Sometimes 
proper medical care and nursing will 
prevent the necessity of going to a 
hospital. It would seem logical 
enough to permit the hospital associ- 
ations to include a reasonable amount 
of medical care and nursing in their 
plans and at the same time permit 
the organization of corporations 
which shall be confined to medical 
care entirely. The real dispute is not 
so much over the principle as over 
control. As I understand it, physi- 
cians feel that the hospitals should 
not control medical care associations 
and that is undoubtedly why hospi- 
talization and medical care have been 
separated in the latest draft of the 
code. 


As the title implies, these medical 
care corporations are non-profit and 
cannot be converted into corporations 
organized for pecuniary profit. Such 
a corporation will not be allowed to 
solicit any subscribers or enter into 
any contract with a subscriber until 
it has first obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Insurance a permit to do 
so. The application must include a 
statement of the territory in which 
the corporation will operate, which 
will not exceed eighteen counties of 
the state, and a statement of the 
services to be rendered by the cor- 
poration and the rates to be charged. 
It must also be accompanied by two 
copies of each type of contract which 
the corporation proposes to use and 
by a bond in the sum of $1,000. The 
permit must be obtained before the 
corporation can solicit any subscrib- 
ers or enter into any contract, but 
following the issuance of the permit 
a license must be obtained before the 
corporation shall be in a position to 
furnish any services. The license, as 
distinguished from the permit, may 
be issued by the Superintendent upon 
the filing of an application which 
shall include a statement of the num- 
ber of subscribers from whom the 
corporation has received subscrip- 
tions for medical service to be ren- 
dered during one year, and from each 
of whom it has received payment of 
not less than one-sixth of the full 
payment required from the subscrib- 
er. Upon the issuance of the license 
by the Superintendent the corpora- 
tion may then begin to furnish the 
medical expense indemnity provided 
for in the contract. Every contract 
made by the corporation provides for 
the furnishing of services for aperiod 


of twelve months. The contract must 
be in writing and a certificate stating 
the terms and conditions thereof must 
be furnished to the subscriber. That 
certificate will contain a statement of 
the nature of the services to be fur- 
nished and the period during which 
they will be furnished, and if there 
are any services to be excepted such 
exceptions must be indicated. 


UNDERSTAND that the Medical 

Society of this state, with the ap- 
proval of the American Medical As- 
sociation, has already worked out the 
details of a voluntary pre-payment 
medical indemnity insurance plan 
which will be put into effect if legis- 
lation is enacted providing for the 
formation of such corporations. Un- 
der this plan the payment of a month- 
ly sum would entitle the subscriber 
to the payment of his doctor’s bill up 
to a specified amount. It would sup- 
plement the voluntary hospital plans 
now in effect. According to the sug- 
gested plan, an individual, by paying 
$1.00 per month, would become en- 
titled to a credit of $150 per year for 
his doctor’s bill; by paying $2.00 per 
month would become entitled to a 
credit of $300, and by paying $35 a 
year would be able to receive the 
maximum credit of $500. In other 
words, by paying approximately $10 
a year for his voluntary hospitaliza- 
tion insurance and $12 a year for 
medical indemnity insurance, the in- 
dividual, except in comparatively few 
instances, would be insured against 
the complete cost of his medical and 
hospital care. Perhaps the most im- 
portant feature of the hospital plan 
and the provision for the proposed 
medical care associations is that the 
subscriber is allowed to pick his own 
hospital and his own physician so 
that the personal relationship be- 
tween the professional man and his 
client is preserved. This plan should 
reach families with very moderate 
incomes—say above $1200—but there 
would still remain those in the lowest 
economic strata who would not bene- 
fit from it. 


There is within the medical pro- 
fession a marked difference of opin- 
ion as to the relative merits of vol- 
untary prepayment medical indem- 
nity insurance and cooperative group 
practice. Under the latter plan a 
group of doctors, including special- 
ists in the various branches of med- 
icine, form a single unit offering 
complete medical services both pre- 
ventive and curative for a fixed sum 
per month per person. This plan is 
advocated by Dr. Cronin in his able 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Farm Mutuals protect more than half of the insurable farm property in the United States. 


A FARMERS’ MUTUAL WITH A 
REVOLVING SURPLUS 


By V. N. VALGREN 


HE Grange Fire Insurance Asso- 

ciation of the State of Washing- 
ton is the only farmers’ mutual so 
far as known that has adopted the 
principle of a revolving surplus. This 
principle has, of course, long been in 
use by the factory mutuals in our 
eastern states in connection with their 
deposit premium the unused part of 
which is returned or credited to the 
individual insured on the expiration 
of his policy. 

On December 15, 1938, the above 
named Grange mutual refunded to its 
members a total of $20,800 which 
represented the addition to the Asso- 
ciation’s surplus during the year 1933 
Assuming that no abnormal loss ex- 
perience is encountered in the mean- 
time, the surplus accruals of 1934 
will be similarly refunded in 1939. 
those of 1935 in 1940, etc., each an- 
nual addition to surplus being held 
five years before it is distributed or 
refunded. If in any year, however, 
abnormal losses together with neces- 
sary expenses of operation should 


exceed the income for the year, one- 
fifth of the deficit for such year 
would be charged against the addi- 
tion to surplus for each of the five 
preceding years and, of course, there 
would be no surplus to distribute in 
the fifth year following such deficit. 

Barring drastic and unexpected in- 
crease in the Association’s losses, this 
growing and conservatively managed 
Association may be expected to re- 
fund substantially larger amounts to 
its members in future years. In fact 
the refund for 1943, representing ad- 
dition to surplus during 1937, should 
be roughly twice the amount re- 
funded last December. In each of 
recent years, the Association has also 
declared a modest patronage divi- 
dend on most classes of its business 
prior to setting up a surplus for the 
year and crediting the ledger ac- 
counts of individual members with 
their respective shares of this surplus. 

Thus, on ordinary farm buildings 
the rate charged in 1933 was 50 cents 
per $100. Of the amount collected 
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under this rate, 10% or 5 cents per 
$100 of insurance was returned at 
the end of the year. This patronage 
dividend in most cases was credited 
on the 1934 premium. The recent 
refund of the 1933 addition to the 
surplus amounted to 3344% of the 
45 cents per $100 that the Associa- 
tion actually retained in 1933. With 
this refund in 1938 of 15 cents per 
$100 of insurance, in addition to the 
5 cents returned at the end of 1933, 
the net cost to members for their 
1933 insurance was 30 cents per $100. 
On various classes of property other 
than farm buildings of prevailing 
standard, the Association charges dit- 
ferent rates but the principles above 
indicated are applied to all classes of 
property insured. 

In adopting a revolving surplus 
plan, the Grange Fire Insurance As- 
sociation of Seattle, Washington, is 
breaking new ground as a farmers’ 
insurance organization. The plan 
gives practical recognition to the fact 
that the surplus of a farmers’ mutual, 
like that of other mutuals, belongs to 
its members. There appears to be no 
reason why it should not prove sound 
and desirable notwithstanding the 
added bookkeeping that it imposes 
and the relative smallness of the in- 
dividual ledger accounts. In any case 
the Association is experiencing a sub- 
stantial growth. The Washington 
State Insurance Report as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1937, shows for the Associa- 
tion insurance in force of $18,530,755 
and a surplus over all liabilities of 
$114,624. 


Moves Into Larger Quarters 


THE AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF BOSTON, AND‘ 
its affiliate, Allied American Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, have 
moved their New York District Office 
from 247 Park Avenue to new and 
larger quarters at, 1 Park Avenue. 
Primary incentive for this change 
which gives these companies the en- 
tire ninth floor of the building 
amounting to 40,000 square feet was 
the need for larger space to handle 
and service their constantly increas- 
ing business in the New York State 
and Northern New Jersey area. 

Modernly furnished and equipped 
for the 270 New York City em- 
ployees of the company, this office 
will supervise all business activities 
in the New York District, including 
underwriting, claims, safety engineer- 
ing service, and payroll audit. The 
space has been designed to provide 
three special conference rooms, and 
a new employees recreation room. 
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ILLINOIS DEPARTMENT TO STABILIZE 
PROPERTY FLOATER RATE 


RNEST PALMER, Director of 
Insurance of Illinois, has advised 
all fire and casualty companies au- 
thorized to issue personal property 
floater policies that effective May 1, 
1939 they must comply with the stat- 
utory provisions requiring them to be 
members of a rating organization and 
to file copies of their policies with the 
Department through the Rating or- 
ganization of which they are mem- 
bers. 

At the same time the companies 
were advised that the Illinois Per- 
sonal Property Floater Bureau, 175 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, is 
a rating organization authorized to 
make rules and rates and regulate the 
use in writing such policies. This Bu- 
reau was set up under the sponsor- 
ship of the Inland Marine Under- 
writers Association and Harold L. 
Wayne of New York, the Secretary 
of the 1.M.U.A., is the Manager of 
the Bureau. It has already filed its 
rates, rules and forms with the IlIli- 
nois Insurance Department. 

The rules of the Illinois Personal 
Property Floater Bureau contain one 
material difference from those previ- 
ously followed in this state, since 
they do not permit the policy to be 
written excluding the risk of fire. 
Provision is made for the inclusion 
of scheduled properties in the same 
general manner as is now in effect. 
The present rule of the Inland Ma 
rine Underwriters Association, under 
which jewelery and fur schedules 
written for three years are permitted 
a credit of 1624% from the annual 
rate, instead of being written at two 
and one half times the annual rate 
has been adopted by the new Bureau. 

Substantial controversy is expected 
to result from the attempt on the part 
of the Illinois Personal Property 
Floater Bureau to control Commis- 
sions on this line and to determine 
which agencies shall be entitled to the 
status of general agencies. Under 
the new rules there is a substantial 
reduction in commission except for 
general agencies and the approval of 
the governing committee of the IIli- 
nois Personal Property Floater Bu- 
reau must be received before an 
agency can be designated as a gen- 
eral agency. It is understood that 
class one agents as defined by the 
Chicago Board and such recognized 
marine agents who may be approved 
by the Bureau will be permitted a 
20% commission while all other 
agents and brokers in Cook County 
will receive a 15% commission. Out- 


side of Cook County on unscheduled 
property covered under such policies 
agents will receive a 20% commis- 
sion and brokers a 15% commission 
while on scheduled jewelry and furs 
and fine arts the commission of the 
agents will be reduced to 15% and 
that of the brokers to 10%. 

There is a good deal of uncertaintv 
as to the course of action which will 
be followed in Illinois by the com- 
panies now writing the personal prop- 
erty floater who are not members of 
the Inland Marine Underwriters As- 
sociation. It is understood that the 
very rapid advances in premium vol- 
ume made by such non-organization 
companies has been a source of real 
concern to the members of the Inland 
Marine Underwriters Association and 
the new rules, adopted by the rating 
bureau are undoubtedly meant to give 
control over the situation to the I.M 
U.A. members. There is a possibil- 
ity that the non-organization compa- 
nies may organize their own rating 
bureau, in conformity with the Illi- 
nois statute, and set up their own 
rules, rates and forms for the writing 
of the personal property floater. 


Fire Waste Council To Meet 


FIRE PREVENTION LEADERS AND OTH- 
ERS INTERESTED IN PREVENTING FIRE 
waste will meet in Washington at the 
headquarters of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States on March 
30. 

The occasion will be the annual 
meeting of the National Fire Waste 
Council, created in 1922 to assist 
businessmen in the’ elimination of 
preventable fire waste and to supply 
specialized and technical assistance 
necessary to the National Chamber 
in conducting its fire prevention ac- 
tivities. Since its inception the Coun- 
cil has met at least annually in Wash- 
ington for the consideration of fire 
prevention problems and to make 
plans for widespread dissemination 
of fire prevention and fire protection 
information. 

Committees appointed to investi- 
gate specific features of the nation’s 
fire losses will report at the meeting 
and winners in the 1938 Inter- 
Chamber Fire Waste Contest will be 
announced. The committees and the 
names of their respective chairmen 
who will present reports follows: 

Agriculture, Dennis C. Smith, chairman 

Contest, Richard E. Vernor, chairman 


Contest Grading, George W. Booth, chair- 
man, 


Fire Casualty Statistics, Paul W. Terry, 
chairman 

Fire Service Extension, Col. Clarence 
Goldsmith, chairman 

Publications and Information, Eugene 
Arms, chairman 

Speakers, T. Alfred Fleming, chairman 

There will be addresses by Win- 
throp Jones, chief engineer, Factory 
Insurance Association of Hartford, 
on “Fire and Explosion Hazards in 
Industrial Processes” and by Howard 
Vermilya, director, Technical Divi- 
sion, Federal Housing Administra- 
tion on “Constructing and Maintain- 
ing Fire Safe Homes”. 


Driving Habits Checked 


CITY FOLKS APPARENTLY DRIVE AL- 
MOST TWO THOUSAND MILES A YEAR 
more than people living in the coun- 
try, both rolling up their greatest 
mileage on the main _ highways. 
Trucks average 1,250 more miles a 
year than passenger cars, but 62 per 
cent of passenger car use appears to 
be for business purposes. 

These and other preliminary find- 
ing from scientifically controlled stu- 
dies embody data from 17 broadly 
scattered states of the 46 which are 
cooperating with the U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads to develop basic facts 
for future highway planning. The 
average annual travel of all cars, is 
found to be about 8,850 miles, while 
data from 15 states indicates that 
trucks average 10,100 miles a year. 

Passenger cars travel 5,000 miles 
on primary rural highways and 
trans-city connections ; 1,180 miles on 
secondary highways and local roads 
and 2,670 miles on city streets. City 
owned cars, however, run an average 
of 9,540 miles, of which 3,940 is on 
city streets. while rural cars, averag- 
ing 7,630 miles a year, get only 400 
miles of city driving. 

eee 


Occupational Diseases and 
Industrial Hygiene Conference 


THE 24TH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF IN- 
dustrial Physicians and Surgeons 
with the American Conference on 
Occupational Diseases and Industrial 
Hygiene will be held at the Hotel 
Statler, Celevland, Ohio, June 5, 6, 
7, and 8, 1939. A program of timely 
interest and importance will be pre- 
sented by speakers of outstanding 
experience in all of the medical and 
engineering problems involved in in- 
dustrial health. A cordial invitation 
is extended to all whose interests 
bring them in contact with these 
problems. 
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Voluntary Hospital and 
Medical Associations 
(Continued from page 18) 


and interesting novel, The Citadel. 
I am told that the average cost of 
the group plan is about $2.20 a month 
per person or $4.50 per month for a 
family of four. Under the group 
plan doctors are paid a fixed salary 
for their services, regardless of the 
number of patients they treat, and 
the amount paid by the subscriber 
includes not only medical care but 
also hospital care. 

The chief objection offered by the 
American Medical Association to the 
group practice medical cooperatives 
is that they eliminate the free choice 
of a physician by the patient. It is 
also urged that a fixed salary to the 
member physician eliminates compe- 
tition and tends to lower the quality 
of the medical care given, due to the 
fact that the doctor would get the 
same amount under any circum- 
stances ; that periodic physical exam- 
inations are likely to become per- 
functory and too superficial to be of 
any real benefit; and, lastly, that 
there may be a temptation to get 
medical services as cheaply as pos- 
sible, resulting perhaps in engaging 
doctors of mediocre standing. 

The main objections raised by the 
advocates of the cooperative group 
practice to the pre-payment medical 
indemnity plan are: It ignores pre- 
ventive medicine ; it provides no hos- 
pital care; it offers no adequate diag- 
nostic service beyond that which can 
be rendered in a physician’s office 
although diagnosis is usually a group 
effort, and it permits the physician 
to collect all he possibly can from 
the insurance fund. 


I have no desire to become in- 
volved in the conflict between these 
two groups in the medical profession. 
There is undoubtedly substantial 
merit in both ideas. Experimentation 
along both lines will probably be 
helpful to physicians and to the pub- 
lic. I believe, however, that I am 
correct in stating that the Medical 
Society of this state is in favor of the 
indemnity insurance and opposes the 
group plan. The fact that we have 
made provision in the new insurance 
code for the plan favored by the So- 
ciety is an indication that in our opin- 
ion it is safe from the financial stand- 
point, worth trying and offers pos- 
sibilities of materially aiding the ex- 
tension of medical care in this state 
upon sound principles. Whether the 
plan works satisfactorily or not will 
depend largely on the profession. If 
successful it should be decidedly to 
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the advantage of physicians as well 
as the public. If it fails it will un- 
doubtedly be replaced by some plan 
which may be much more objection- 
able to the majority of medical men. 


I have referred only once to the 
term “socialized medicine.” I under- 
stand that even the mention of the 
words brings cold chills to the med- 
ical profession. Although certain ac- 
cepted practices in the medical field 
might properly be termed socializa- 
tion in medicine, I believe that as 
generally referred to socialized med- 
icine has two forms; one is called 
“state medicine” and the other “com- 
pulsory health insurance.” State 
medicine is medical care administered 
by government employed physicians 
and is financed through taxes, as in 
the province of Saskatchewan where 
more than sixty physicians are em- 
ployed directly by the local govern- 
ment. Compulsory health insurance 
is sometimes referred to as the “panel 
system.” There the employer and 
the employee each contribute. Under 
these systems the doctor sees inter- 
ference first with free choice and 
secondly with the personal relation- 
ship. He fears that socialized med- 
icine in whatever form will result in 
the doctor having to treat the patient 
in ways that will make his services 
routine and will not bring out his best 
effort. The medical man sees over- 
crowded offices which may result in 
hurried diagnosis and less wise treat- 
ment, resulting in the loss of the 
patient’s confidence. There is the 
danger of a mass of red tape and 
last but not least, the profession fears 
the injection of politics. 


EALTH insurance abroad has a 

long history. In 1883 Germany, 
where voluntary insurance had _ be- 
come widespread, established com- 
pulsory sickness insurance for indus- 
trial workers under the leadership of 
Bismark. Two years later the scheme 
was extended to commerce and the 
following year to agriculture. The 
movement then spread rapidly to 
other countries. Great Britain adopt- 
ed its National Health Insurance in 
1911. All systems adopted since the 
World War have contained compul- 
sory features. France adopted a com- 
pulsory system in 1930 and Denmark 
in 1933 switched from a voluntary 
to a partially compulsory system. It 
is estimated that between one hun- 
dred million and two hundred million 
persons are now furnished sub- 
stantial protection through existing 
schemes. 


The details vary greatly in the 
different countries. 


For example, 
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contributions are fixed at flat sums 
in Great Britain, but they are based 
on percentage of earnings in Germany 
and France. In Great Britain each 
local group of physicians may choose 
the method of remuneration, that is, 
whether salary, payment per person 
or fee per attendance. In Germany 
this is determined by the medical 
society and the insurance authorities. 
In France the insured person obtains 
his medical care from any private 
practitioner, gets a receipt when he 
pays his bill and is partially reim- 
bursed by the Insurance Society. 

But, although the schemes vary in 
detail, they have many similarities. 
Health insurance is usually limited 
to people of small or modest means; 
local administration is commonly left 
to the insurance societies, the gov- 
ernment acting in a supervisory ca- 
pacity. Costs are met from contribu- 
tions made by the insured persons 
and by the employers—generally the 
government does not contribute from 
taxation except to pay for adminis- 
trative supervision. The insurance 
medical service is not complete and 
other services are furnished through 
tax supported public services or 
private charity. The professional 
services are furnished by private 
practitioners who are remunerated 
from insurance funds and carry on a 
private practice in addition to their 
insurance work. 


Without question there have been 
difficulties between the insurance au- 
thorities of those countries and the 
professional groups, involving mat- 
ters such as the basis of remuneration 
and alleged administrative interfer- 
ence by the authorities between phy- 
sician and patient. But apparently the 
trend has been toward an amicable 
settlement of these disputes, espe- 
cially since the medical profession 
has been given a greater representa- 
tion in the policy-making negotia- 
tions. 

Apparently, no country which has 
embarked on compulsory insurance 
has ever given it up and there 
seems to be no large or responsible 
group in any country where there is 
compulsory insurance which is advo- 
cating that the system be scrapped, 
except that in England there is a 
movement to replace the health in- 
surance plan by complete tax sup- 
ported public medical care. 


Compulsory insurance does not 
meet the entire problem; in England, 
for example, the National Health In- 
surance Plan applies, I believe, only 
to working people earning five pounds 
and less per week. It is probably 
safe to say that there is no system in 
any country which meets the problem 
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in its entirety. Consequently, it would 
seem that we in this country should 
proceed cautiously because it is al- 
ways possible to extend and improve 
but it is sometimes very difficult to 
retract steps that have led in the 
wrong direction. There is need in this 
state and in the country for a more 
comprehensive health program. On 
the other hand, I am by no means 
sure but that it is easier today for 
the poor people of this state to obtain 
medical and hospital treatment than 
to obtain jobs, adequate food, cloth- 
ing and lodging. There are about 
165,000 physicians in the United 
States, or a ratio of approximately 
780 persons to each doctor. It would 
seem that the number of physicians 
is sufficient to supply the medical 
needs of the population, although un- 
doubtedly there should be a better 
distribution of the services. The num- 
ber would certainly appear to be ade- 
quate when we consider that in Eng- 
land a doctor may have up to 2,000 
panel patients besides his outside pa- 
tients. 


REAT progress has been made 

in the control of disease in this 
country, as is indicated by the down- 
ward trend of the death rate, which 
decreased from 17.6% per thousand 
of population in 1900 to 11.5% per 
thousand in 1936, representing a sav- 
ing of about three-quarters of a mil- 
lion lives in 1936. Nevertheless, there 
is still much room for improvement 
and the poorer people do not receive 
sufficient or adequate medical care. 
Statistics indicate that although there 
is greater need for medical care 
among those in the low income 
brackets they actually receive less 
than those in higher income groups. 
It was estimated by the Interdepart- 
mental Committee to Coordinate 
Health and Welfare Activities that 
one-third of the population of this 
country which is in the lower income 
levels is receiving inadequate general 
medical services. 


In this country eighty per cent of 
the cost of medical care is borne by 
the patients themselves and only six- 
teen per cent by government. Both 
the Governor and the Legislature 
have indicated that the problem is 
one which requires further delibera- 
tion. Every effort should be made to 
develop voluntary action among our 
citizens before the state or the nation 
embarks upon a program of compul- 
sory insurance. 


But the trend of things is such that 
we should not rest content with 
our experimentation along voluntary 
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lines. We should give careful study 
to compulsory health insurance and 
socialized medicine wherever it is in 
operation so that we may know both 
its weaknesses and its strong points. 
According to some authorities social- 
ized medicine has proven successful 
in many of the European countries 
and according to others it is a failure. 
What is the truth of it all? What is 
the sound way out for this country? 





Columbia University An- 
nounces New Insurance Course 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY WILL OFFER 
COMMENCING WITH THE YEAR 1939- 
1940, a new program of courses for 
specializing students which will be 
based on a functional analysis of the 
insurance business. Instead of the 
present introductory course and 
courses in life, fire and marine, and 
casualty insurance, there will be of- 
fered one course extending over two 
years, for which 3 points credit will 
be given each semester. 


This course will be subdivided into 
the following main divisions : 


The insurance mechanism. 
Economic theory of insurance. 
Contracts (including adjustments). 
Carriers (including self-insurance). 
Agency and brokerage. 
Theory of probability. 
Premium rates. 
Reserves. 
Underwriting. 
10. Financial statements. 
11. Prevention. 
12. Organization of carriers. 
A. Internal. 
B. Intercarrier. 
13. State regulation. 
14. Buying insurance. 
15. Social Insurance. 


CONDAn PWN 


Under each subject heading a sur- 
vey of practices in various lines will 
be made, after which the significance 
and theory of these practices will be 
discussed. In this way the underlyinz 
principles of each department of in- 
surance activity and its varying ap- 
plication will be presented, together 
with its relations to the entire field. 


Emphasis will be placed on each 
subject in accordance with its educa- 
tional importance to a student of in- 
surance. The study of contracts will 
occupy nearly a half of the entire 
time alloted to the course, since thev 
are basic to other insurance subjects 
and lend themselves particularly well 
to class-room work. On the other 
hand, underwriting will be accorded 
its due importance in discussion, but 
it is recognized that this is a subject 
a command of which is much better 


gained by practical experience than 
in academic surroundings. 

Throughout the course, the aim 
will be to equip the student with a 
background for whatever insurance 
activity he may later enter, to offer 
him an education in terms of insur- 
ance rather than to train him for spe- 
cific tasks, and thus to prepare him 
to take advantage of the training and 
experience which can best be ac- 
quired in practical work. 


Motor Carrier Hearing 
Postponed 


THE HEARING IN THE MATTER OF 
ESTABLISHING REASONABLE REQUIRE- 
ments to promote safety of operation 
of motor vehicles used in transport- 
ing property by private carriers, 
scheduled for the offices of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission _ in 
Washington, D. C. at 10:00 A. M. on 
April 4, before Examiner R. W. 
Snow, has been postponed until April 
11, at the same place and time. 


New Insurance Form Adopted 
By Credit Men 


THE PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CRED- 
it Men after extensive conferences 
between credit executives, corporate 
officers and insurance men, has en- 
dorsed a new form of insurance 
statement. The statement was de- 
signed for use by credit executives 
about the sort of protection provided 
for the assets which form the basis 
of the credit appraisals. 

Space is provided in the new form 
showing the amount of fire, wind- 
storm, explosion, riot and sprinkler 
leakage coverage carried on build- 
ings, machinery and furniture and 
fixtures, merchandise and use and 
occupancy, together with the per- 
centage of the coinsurance clause 
used. Space is also provided in the 
form to show the various amounts 
of other kinds of insurance carried. 

A number of specific questions 
are asked in the form. One asks 
“Have you made sure that all poli- 
cies covering the same property or 
liability read alike?” Others in- 
quire if the public liability policy has 
been extended to cover any liability 
of others which might have been as- 
sumed, whether liability for property 
held for others is insured, and 
whether the public liability policy 
covers construction which might be 
done on the premises. The listing of 
many other insurance details is also 
provided for in the form. 
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SENATE COMMITTEE REPORTS ON INDIANA 


RATING 


HORTLY before the recent ad- 

journment of the Indiana Leg- 

islature a special Senate Com- 
mittee, consisting of Senators Chas. 
H. Bedwell, Walter R. Beardsley 
and Walter S. Chambers, charged by 
Senate Resolution No. 1 with an in- 
vestigation of the operations of the 
Indiana Workmen’s Compensation 
Rating Bureau made a report recom- 
mending against the repeal of the 
Rating Bureau law, as proposed in 
Senator Arthur L. Deniston’s Senate 
Bill No. 264, and suggesting the ad- 
visability of certain changes in the 
law and in Bureau procedure. Chief 
among these was the recommenda- 
tion that the Rating Bureau law be 
amended to include occupational di- 
seases. It was also sugested that all 
reciprocal organizations be made 
subject to the Bureau. At the present 
time practically all of the insured 
coal mining risks in the State are 
covered by Lynch Coal Operators 
Reciprocal Association which is not 
a member of the Bureau. 


The complete report follows: 


MR. PRESIDENT: 


The special committee appointed under 
and by virtue of Senate Resolution No. 1 
to investigate the operations of the indiana 
Workmen’s Compensation Rating Bureau 
established by chapter 323 of the Acts of 
the General Assembly for the yéar 1935 
begs leave to report as follows: 


Introduction and Scope of Investigation 


The special committee began its investi- 
gation on January 11, 1939. It has held 
several meetings, one large public hearing 
and has interviewed a great many people in 
the State Department of Insurance, the 
Rating Bureau, insurance agents, and other 
individuals interested in the operations of 
the Workmen’s Compensation law. Through 
the courtesy of the Indiana Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Indiana State Chamber 
of Commerce it mailed out questionnaires 
to all the membership of these organiza- 
tions who are employers and has tried, in 
general, to make as thorough an investiga- 
tion as possible in view of the limited time 
available, the limited powers of the com- 
mittee, and the lack of any appropriation 
to hire assistance. 

A great mass of statistical data and 
testimony has been accumulated and studied. 
The subject of Workmen’s Compensation 
from a social, economic, and legal view- 
point is an exceedingly broad, complicated, 
and important subject. The place of a rat- 
ing bureau to set legal minimum rates is 
but one small segment of the whole picture 
inextricably bound up with the broader 
picture. 

The history of Workmen’s Compensation 
in the modern industrial world is very new 
and many elements in it are still very 
debatable and in the process of evolution. 
The Committee’s investigation and this re- 
port has made no attempt to make a com- 
plete survey, it merely tries to answer some 
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of the questions that have been asked and 
investigate some of the complaints made 
during the existence of the Indiana Rating 
Bureau established July 1, 1935. 


Original Purpose of Rating Bureau to 
Protect Noninsurable Risks 


The legislature passed the rating bureau 
act in the last days of the regular session 
in 1935 for the avowed purpose of setting 
up an agency to take care of hazardous 
risks which were having difficulty getting 
insurance. One of the desires of your spe- 
cial investigating committee was to dis- 
cover whether this objective had been 
achieved and whether during the last 3% 
years these insurance risks had been ade- 
quately taken care of. 


Your committee discovered that two re- 
insurance pools were being operated by the 
rating bureau; one by the mutual compan- 
ies and one by the stock companies to 
handle risks turned down by individual com- 
panies. In the 3% years of operation only 
10 risks had been covered by the mutual 
pool and 34 by the stock company pool. 
The operating experience of these pools 
from a profit and loss standpoint had not 
been unusually bad in spite of the fact 
that they were carrying only the most 
hazardous risks. 

Your committee was unable to get any 
definite statistics or evidence as to whether 
the problem of hazardous risks not being 
able to get insurance had been completely 
solved by the rating bureau. Some evi- 
dence seemed to exist that there were still 
situations not being taken care of. This 
was particularly true of the mining sections 
of Indiana. However, it was unable to 
come to any definite conclusion on the 
subject. 


Therefore, your committee recommends 
that the insurance commissioner and the 
rating bureau undertake a thorough in- 
vestigation of the whole problem of un- 
insurable risks to make sure that the 
original purpose of the rating bureau is 
actually being carried out. 


Rise in Cost Under Rating Bureau 


The greatest complaint since the estab- 
lishment of the Indiana Rating Bureau 
from employers and policy holders has 
been the increase in cost of Workmen’s 
Compensation. Your committee has at- 
tempted to get some reliable estimate of 
this increase through questionnaires mailed 
to employers through the Indiana State 
Chamber of Commerce and the Indiana 
Manufacturers’ Association. It was neces- 
sary to do this in order to get the rates 
actually being paid before the Rating 
Bureau by individual employers due to the 
fact that manual rates in existence before 
the Rating Bureau had no relation to rates 
actually being paid. Competition had caused 
insurance companies to deviate greatly from 
published rates and classifications. 


Large employers, through greater bar- 
gaining power, had been getting greater 
reductions from manual rates although 
small employers had been getting some. 
Your committee roughly estimates the 
average increase in cost upon the estab- 
lishment of the rating bureau at from 20% 
to 30%. This estimate is made from 101 
useable individual answers to our question- 
naires received from employers in every 
part of the State, of every size and division 
of employment. 
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July 1, 1935, the Rating Bureau began 
functioning and manual rates became man- 
datory upon all insurance companies. Cuts 
under these rates, special merit ratings, 
special classifications, etc. were no longer 
allowed. No one questioned by the com- 
mittee at any time has denied that there has 
been a considerable increase in cost al- 
though the only estimate as to the per- 
centage of the increase is the one above 
made by your committee as a result of its 
questionnaire. 

The seriousness of the above situation 
has been largely corrected in the 3% years 
of operation of the rating bureau. Mr. A. 
Z. Skelding, chief actuary for the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance, which 
is the statistical rate making organization 
in New York, which sets the manual rates 
for Indiana and of which the Indiana Rat- 
ing Bureau is merely a branch, states in his 
testimony before your committee that the 
following reductions have been made in the 
average level of rates in Indiana since 
July 1, 1935. 


Effective Date Change in Rate Level 


July 1, 1935 0.7% decrease 
July 1, 1936 7.4% decrease 
July 1, 1937 14.9% decrease 
July 1, 1938 7.2% decrease 


Average decrease—27.4%. 


These progressive decreases bring the 
level of rates at July 1, 1938 to 72.6% 
of those in effect before July 1, 1935 or a 
reduction of 27.4%. This is an average 
reduction. Many classifications such as 
contracting have gotten larger reductions 
than 27%. In other words, by comparing 
the reductions since 1935 with the increases 
that went into effect July 1, 1935 your 
committee has come to the conclusion that, 
on the whole, the rates now being paid are 
approximately what they were before the 
establishment of the rating bureau. This is 
a very significant point and one of the main 
factors influencing the committee in its 
final recommendations. 


Drastic Reclassifying of Risks 


Perhaps the second greatest complaint 
from employers against the Rating Bureau 
has been the drastic reclassifying of risks. 
At the time the rating bureau started 
functioning they found a great many policy 
holders wrongly classified in the various 
operations of their businesses. 

The National Council has very definite 
rules and regulations for classifying partic- 
ular kinds of businesses. It was necessary 
to reclassify, in their proper places, large 
numbers of companies, and in most cases, 
this would increase their rate. 


One of the abuses and methods of cutting 
prices under open competition had been for 
the individual insurance company to put a 
policy holder under a classification carry- 
ing a lower rate irrespective of whether the 
policy holder was actually entitled to it. 

Your committee received large numbers 
of letters, along with the answers to the 
questionnaires, in addition to many per- 
sonal interviews, objecting emphatically to 
the drastic and seemingly arbitrary re- 
classification done by the rating bureau in 
the first couple years of its operation. 


It was unquestionably a hard job to get 
the risks in Indiana classified scientifically, 
but the number and temper of complaints 
registered with your committee leads it to 
believe that the rating bureau either acted 
with undue haste or arbitrarily in its classi- 
fication or failed to properly and courteous- 
ly explain its reasons for taking the action 
that they did. This situation may be par- 
tially due to the rush of getting the bureau 
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set up and also to the intermediary insur- 
ance agents in many cases encouraging the 
policy holder. Sales agents in almost every 
case are more anxious to make a sale and 
keep the good will of the policy holder than 
to see that the risk is properly and scien- 
tifically classified. 
Occupational Disease Experience 


One of the reasons behind the investiga- 
tion of the rating bureau was the rumor 
that the insurance companies were making 
a killing on occupational disease rate. To 
the surprise of the committee, upon investi- 
gation, it was found that occupational 
disease rates are not under the rating 
bureau. 

The occupational disease law was passed 
in 1937, The question arose as to whether 
the rating bureau had jurisdiction over 
occupational disease as well as workmen’s 
compensation. The federal court held upon 
petition of the insurance companies that 
the 1937 act was so worded that occupa- 
tional disease did not come under the rating 
bureau and therefore, neither the Indiana 
Insurance Commissioner nor the rating 
bureau had any supervisory power over 
occupational disease rates. At the present 
time the insurance companies are operating 
under a voluntary agreement. 

Your committee investigated the pre- 
miums collected and the losses paid and 
incurred on occupational disease for the 
year 1938. This is the first year of opera- 
tion under the occupational disease law and 
it was able to get this experience from only 
16 companies. However, these 16 com- 
panies write 80% of the occupational 
disease insurance and, therefore give almost 
a complete picture. These figures are as 
follows: 


Premiums Collected $257,902 
Losses Paid 17,988 
Losses Incurred 53,754 
Total Losses 71,442 


or a preliminary loss ratio on occupational 
disease of 27.8%. 

This is seemingly a very low loss ratio 
but other factors must be taken into con- 
sideration. Experience in Wisconsin and 
other states where occupational disease 
has been in effect for a long period of 
years shows that losses are accumulative 
and tend to get greater every year. It is 
necessary for the insurance companies to 
set up contingent reserve against probable 
future claims. Therefore, your committee 
came to the conclusion that although the 
present results seem unduly profitable to 
the insurance companies, too little time has 
elapsed to make any definite statements one 
way or the other. 

Membership of Rating Bureau 

Regional committee consists of eight 
members elected annually by the National 
Council. The insurance commissioner of 
the state acts as chairman of this body. 
The present members are as follows: 

Aetna Casualty 

Employers Liability Assurance 

U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 

Travelers 

Liberty Mutual 

American Mutual 

Lumbermens Mutual 

Employers Mutual 

It will be noted that the only repre- 

sentative on this committee of the employee, 
policy holder, and the general public is the 
Insurance Commissioner of Indiana. In 
other words, the rating bureau is almost 
under the exclusive control and manage- 
ment of the insurance companies. 

In view of the importance to business and 
labor in the State of Indiana and consider- 
ing that $7,587,000 was collected in pre- 
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miums in the calendar year of 1937, it 
seemed to the committee that the Bureau 
does not have adequate representation of the 
public interests. 

A recommendation is made by the com- 
mittee to partially correct this situation. 


What Happens to Each Dollar of 
Premium Paid 


The rates on Workmen’s Compensation 
were checked carefully by your committee 
to determine how much of the cost went to 
selling expense, administration expense and 
other overhead loadings. Believing that the 
other members of the Senate would be in- 
terested in the breakdown we herewith pre- 
sent a table showing the percentage of 
each dollar that goes for the various ex- 
penses. 

60% is used by the National Council as 
a breaking point to take care of losses and 
medical expenses. The remaining 40% of 
the premium dollar is added into the rates 
to take care of the following overhead ex- 
penses. These figures will vary slightly in 
different states but the total average is as 
shown, 


PONY, on bs sibs cu toncawed 17.5% 
Claim Adjustment .........cse0. 8.0% 
Genetal BRBERSE 6 ccs cccsiecees 7.5% 
PRUE TUNE. iio r9 sie 03,505.00 2.0% 
Inspection and Bureau.......... 2.5% 
WARES vecisccagharcsscesse veda eee 

|! i er ee 40. 0% 


Source: “The National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance,” by Clarence W. 
Hobbs. 


Number of Employers and Employees 

Covered by Workmen’s Compensation 

The Workmen’s compensation law in 
Indiana provides that every employer em- 
ploying one or more persons is subject to 
the law and is legally liable for injuries to 
their employees. Your committee ascer- 
tained after considerable difficulty in get- 
ting figures, that there are approximately 
90,000 employers in Indiana subject to the 
provision of this law wtih an approximate 
860,000 employees. 

On December 31, 1937, there were 21,701 
Workmen’s Compensation policies issued. 
There were 302 self insurers in the state 
making a total of approximately 22,000 
employers actually covered by insurance. 

These 22,000 policies covered, it is es- 
timated, 700,000 employees. 

These figures are very interesting in that 
they show 75% of the employers carry no 
insurance and approximately 18% of the 
employees are not covered. It is obvious, 
of course, that this is mostly made up by 
the large number of very small employers 
having only one, two, or three employees. 
It is doubtful whether any system or law 
would ever be able to reach this situation 
completely. 


Recommendations of the Committee 


1. The Rating Bureau law should not be 
repealed at this time, but merely refined 
and improved. 

2. Workmen’s Compensation Rating Bur- 
eau law should be amended to include 
occupational disease rates. 

3. Rating Bureau should install policy for 
handling of complaints. Complaint 
forms should be drawn up and copy filed 
with insurance commissioner. Regional 
committee should check these complaints 
to approve their disposition or take ac- 
tion on those not already disposed of. 

4. Regional committee should have addi- 
tional representation of public. The in- 
vestigating committee recommends an 
additional member to be appointed by 
the president of Indiana University. 


5. The difficulties of hazardous risks still 
not being able to get insurance should 
be investigated very carefully by the 
insurance commissioner and the Rating 
Bureau in an endeavor to take care of 
this situation. This applies particularly 
to the mining districts. 

6. All reciprocal insurance organizations 
should be included under the Rating 
3ureau. 

7. The regional committee should hold reg- 
ular quarterly meetings in Indianapolis 
unless expressly excused by the insur- 
ance commissioner upon the presenta- 
tion of evidence that there would be in- 
sufficient business to warrant holding 
the meeting. 

8. Stock companies should be allowed to 
issue participating policies on workmen’s 
compensation if they so desire. At the 
present time only the mutual companies 
are permitted to pay a dividend to policy 
holders which gives the mutual com- 
panies a decided advantage in getting 
business. 

Members of Investigating Committee, 
Senator Chas. H. Bedwell, 
Senator Walter R. Beardsley, 


Senator Walter S. Chambers. 





Detached Trailer Held To Be 
Building 


A TRAILER WHEN DETACHED FROM 
AN AUTOMOBILE AND RAISED OFF ITS 
own wheels is a building according to 
a memorandum filed recently in San 
Antonio, Texas, by Federal Judge 
Rk. J. McMillan. As a consequence it 
was held that the death of an assured 
under a personal accident policy pro- 
viding for double indemnity for death 
in a burning building was payable in 
a trailer so situated. 

In the case at issue, that of M. A. 
Aird and William Robinson Thomas, 
independent executors of the estate 
of Edward Renshaw, against the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, the 
deceased assured died as a result of 
burns received when an oil stove in 
the trailer exploded and the trailer 
was destroyed. The insurance com- 
pany paid the amount due under the 
single indemnity, but refused to pay 
double indemnity contending that 
death was due to an explosion and 
that the trailer was not a building. 

The Court now holds as a matter 
of law, after a Federal jury found 
as a matter of fact, that the deceased 
came to his death as a result of the 
burning of the trailer: 

“A trailer was serving all purposes of 
a house at the time of the accident. It had 
no motive power of its own, was detached 
from an automobile, was raised off its 
wheels upon jacks, had steps providing for 
ingress and egress and was equipped as a 
place to live and had been occupied as such 
for a week prior to the accident. 

“When a trailer is resting upon its wheels 
and attached to an automobile and proceed- 
ing along the highway by no stretch of the 
imagination could it be conceived as a 
building.” 
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Copenhagen, Site of 1939 Meeting of International Chamber of Commerce. 


EUROPEAN TURMOIL FAILS TO STOP 
WORLD TRADE CONFERENCES 


W VHILE the headlines in the 
newspapers continue to star- 
tle the citizens of all coun- 
tries with wars and rumors of wars, 
there are yet agencies working for 
comity between nations, and making 
more progress than their quiet meth- 
ods of procedure indicate to the gen- 
eral public. 

One of these is the International 
Chamber of Commerce, an organiza- 
tion very much alive, which has an- 
nounced its Tenth Congress to be 
held in Copenhagen on June 26th to 
July 1st this year. 

The general theme of the Congress 
will be “The Need for Economic 
Order”. Different divisions of the 
scheduled discussions will be: 


The Changing Structure of Economic Life: 
A General Assessment of Economic 
Change since 1929 
The purpose of our endeavour: the well- 
being of the individual and the improve- 


ment of the standard of life. The function 
of international trade—What is the fun- 
damental basis of the widespread resistance 
to the policies long advocated by the busi- 
ness men of the world through the I.C.C.? 
—Why have the large international con- 
ferences been unsuccessful?—How can we 
help to reconcile more efficiently the diver- 
gent economic interests of the nations ?— 
Can the extreme fluctuations of the trade 
cycle be minimized, and how?—Important 
developments of the future (decline of pop- 
ulation—rise of new countries—adjusting 
the growth of: technical efficiency, etc.).— 
The adaptation of business to changing 
world conditions, technical progress, new 
needs. 
National Economy 

The growing power of the State in eco- 
nomic life. State initiative in public works. 
Influence on business and economic policy 
of unbalanced budgets and excessive taxa- 
tion; relation between growing State ex- 
penditure and State participation in busi- 
ness activity—Economic aspects of arms 
production and allied industrial activity. 
Problems of industrial demobilization.— 
Concerted efforts io achieve a more rational 
organization of production and distribution. 
The need of flexibility. 
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World Economy: Production and Trade 

Causes of economic nationalism and its 
effects on international trade.——The piling 
up of obstacles to the international move- 
ment of goods and money, and to migra- 


tion. Need for developing multiangular 
trade.—Equality of access to essential raw 





materials and agricultural products. Joint 
efforts to stimulate purchasing power in 
primitive countries——The role of the inter- 
national cartel.—Expansion of world trade 
and the role of the leading commercial 
nations; the meaning of the balance of 
payments. 
World Economy: Financial and 
Monetary Order 


An international monetary standard as 
the organic basis for the interchange of 
goods and money.—Is not some kind of 
gold standard at work? The future of na- 
tional policies in relation to gold.—The 
importance to trade of maintaining and 
reinforcing the relative steadiness of ex- 
change rates——International collaboration 
between exchange equalization funds.—Re- 
opening of the international capital and 
credit market. 


The I. C. C. issues a magazine 
called “World Trade”, which each 
month contains many articles that the 
business man in this country, whether 
or not engaged in international com- 
merce, can read with profit. 

For example in a recent issue was 
a discussion of Credit Insurance by 
Dr. Hans Karrer which contained 
many thought-provoking paragraphs, 
several of which follow: 





MONG the various innovations in the 

technique of international trade dis- 
cussed in this number, credit insurance, 
designed as one of the possible means of 
protection against what may be called “con- 
fidence risks”, must be given a place. 

The further the division and specializa- 
tion of labour is developed in the organiza- 
tion of our society, the more we become 
dependent on other people’s promises, and 
the more seriously we are affected by de- 
faults of those we have trusted. Will the 
supplier of raw material deliver the goods 
according to schedule? Will the builder or 
contractor carry out his work in time or in 
the way we want it? Will the employee use 
conscientiously the plant, equipment, money 
and authority which has been entrusted to 
him? Will the customer take delivery of 
the goods ordered, and will he meet his 
liabilities when they -mature? These are 
typical examples of the many “confidence” 
risks which the business man, as any other 
leader of an organization, has to face. 

Naturally, certain of these risks can be 
reduced by a careful selection of personnel, 
and they can be hedged by providing finan- 
cial reserves against the consequences of 
breaches of trust. Nevertheless, a number 
of risks remain which, either because they 
are too difficult to gauge or because the 
amount at stake is too high, are beyond the 
resources of the person who is asked to bear 
them, and here a need for protection arises. 
According to whether the person extending 
trust or the person to be trusted is in the 
superior bargaining position, the former or 
the latter will be prepared to seek and pay 
for a guarantee or cover against the conse- 
quences of a breach of trust, and this is the 
demand which credit insurance endeavours 
to satisfy. 
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For a business engaged in exporting or 
importing, the characteristic of the confi- 
dence risk involved has always resulted 
from the fact that relations with customers 
or suppliers abroad often rest on a less 
solid basis than those with customers or 
suppliers at home. 

This is partly due to factors of long 
standing, such as the differences of com- 
mercial outlook and morality, the greater 
difficulty of obtaining reliable information 
about suppliers and customers and of keep- 
ing it up-to-date, and the fact that many 
firms only export and import as long as 
conditions on their home market are un- 
satisfactory, so that their international busi- 
ness connections are thus necessarily loose 
and sporadic. 

Since the war these risks have vastly 
increased owing to new factors. Many 
countries have been impoverished, business 
morality has declined, and dangers of war 
and civil disturbances have increased. All 
these factors have had a disruptive influence 
on international trade. * * * 

Accordingly, demand for the insurance of 
confidence risks in international trade has 
in the last two decades originated mainly 
from the export trade and industry of the 
industrial countries, and has been directed 
chiefly towards that form of credit insur- 
ance where cover is sought and paid for by 
the creditor (exporter). 

However, should the position of these 
nations deteriorate compared with that of 
the raw material countries, importers might 
in their turn have to grant credit conces- 
sions (for instance by the prepayment of 
goods purchased abroad), and in that case 
the demand for credit insurance would 
originate from the import trade. * * * 


HE confidence risks which exporters 
can insure in connection with the export 
of home products are practically the same 
in all the countries mentioned above, viz. 
insolvency of a buyer, even if due to war, 
civil war and similar political factors ; 
non-payment after a certain period owing 
to a general moratorium; 

non-transfer after a certain period, and 

losses made in the belated transfer 

default on the part of a foreign Govern- 
ment or other public administration. 

As regards the period during which the 
insured party must bear the risk of non- 
payment or non-transfer himself, not all 
countries are equally liberal; it varies be- 
tween six months and three and a half 
years. 


In order to achieve a good selection of 
risks, insurers keep the insured party inter- 
ested in making an effort to collect without 
recourse to his policy, in some cases by 
stipulating that losses are only covered as 
and when they exceed a certain amount 
which is normal in the policy holder’s busi- 
ness, and always by insuring only a per- 
centage, and not the whole, of the amount 
at stake. Moreover, in the vast majority of 
policies insurers closely supervise and con- 
trol the credit policy of the insured party, 
and stipulate that only credits specifically 
approved by the insurer are covered. In- 
surers are constantly improving and speed- 
ing up their information departments which 
collaborate internationally with each other 
on the one hand, and on the other, with 
inquiry agencies and banks as well as with 
national chambers of commerce, and con- 
sular and diplomatic services abroad. 

The importance of an extensive spread 
of risks is not equally emphasized by all 
insurers. Whilst some of them insist, as 
far as transactions with private buyers are 
concerned, upon receiving the whole of the 
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policy holder’s export business or at least 
all that done with a certain country or fall- 
ing into a similar general category, the ma- 
jority also accept individual risks selected 
by the policy holder. However, the rates 
charged for the latter type of cover are sev- 
eral times higher than those quoted for the 
former. 

In order to reduce to a minimum the 
policy holder’s administrative work, espe- 
cially that connected with the collection of 
premiums, a considerable diversity of policy 
types has been evolved. The main distinc- 
tion made in this connection is between 
cases where the exporter anticipates a 
steady volume of transactions, on a revolv- 
ing credit basis, with the buyer in question, 
cases where the insured transaction is likely 
to be an occasional one, and cases where no 
definite forecast can be made. 





Tennessee Commissioner 


Honored 


JAMES M. MCCORMACK, INSURANCE 
COMMISSIONER OF TENNESSEE WAS 
the guest of honor at a dinner given 
at the Noel Hotel in Nashville on 
March 13. About 120 attended the 
dinner which was tendered by the 
Nashville Insurance Exchange. Al- 
bert G. Bennett, president of the Ex- 
change presided and H. Phelps Smith 
was Toastmaster. A brief address 
was delivered by Mr. McCormack in 
which he discussed some needed re- 
forms in the insurance business in 
Tennessee. 


Decision Construing “’Riot’’ 
Clause Reversed 


IN A RECENT DECISION, 
ETAL. V. NORTHERN INSURANCE CO. 
of N. Y., 18 N.E. (2d) 906, (1938), 
the Supreme Court of Illinois re- 
versed the decision of the Appellate 
Court of Illinois, 4th Dist., which had 
in turn reversed the’ decision of the 
Circuit Court, Madison County, in 
construing the “riot” clause of the 
supplemental contract extending the 
coverage under a policy of fire in- 
surance. 


WALTER, 


As reported in the June 1938, issue 
of the Journal, pages 8 and 9, the 
original action was brought by the 
insured who alleged and introduced 
evidence to prove that sometime 
during the night of January 3, 1936, 
an unknown party, by means of a 
ladder, climbed to the roof of a porch 
at the rear of the insured premises, 
forced an unlocked window, and en- 
tered the building, where he or they 
proceeded to smear great quantities 
of creosote on the walls, ceilings, win- 
dows and floors. The whole process 
was done so quietly that not even the 
next-door neighbors were aware of 
its occurance until the following day, 


after the result had been discovered. 
The insured brought his action to re- 
cover the undisputed damages, claim- 
ing the “riot” clause extending the 
coverage to include “direct loss or 
damage by explosion, riot, aircraft 
and self-propelled vehicles,” and “di- 
rect loss from pillage and looting 
when such pillage and looting occur 
during and at the immediate place of 
a riot; riot attending a strike, insur- 
rection and/or civil commotion,” en- 
titled him to reimbursement from 
the insurer. 


The Circuit Court denied relief, 
rendering a judgment notwithstand- 
ing the verdict for the plantiff in fa- 
vor of the insurer. The Appellate 
Court reversed this decision on the 
theory that the policy terms, not being 
specific, should have read into them 
the context of the Illinois Criminal 
Statute defining “riot” as “if two or 
more persons actually do an unlawful 
act, with force and violence, against 
the person or property of another, 
with or without a common cause or 
quarrel, or even do a lawful act in a 
violent or tumultous manner, the per- 
son so offending shall be deemed 
guilty of a riot, and shall severally be 
fined not exceeding six months.” 
Chap. 38, section 504, Illinois Re- 
vised Statutes, 1938. The Court then 
held that the facts of this case 
brought the offense and its resulting 
damage within the statutory defini- 
tion 

The Supreme Court agreed that 
the statutory definition should be in- 
corporated into the policy terms. 
However, stressing the words “force 
and violence” as used in the statute, 
the Court held that these words do 
not comtemplate merely the activity 
and force necessary to do the act, but 
rather contemplate their common law 
concepts, tumult and disturbance, and 
an evident determination to overcome 
resistance by use of mutual force and 
power. By applying this construction 
of “force and violence” to the facts 
of this case, the Supreme Court 
necessarily reversed the Appellate 
Court. The Court points out further, 
that the act done here in this case, as 
borne out by the evidence, amounted 
rather to “malicious mischief” than 
to “riot”. Under the terms of the pol- 
icy, malicious mischief clearly was 
not within the extended coverage pro- 
visions. 
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PROPOSED NEW YORK CODE 


HEN the bill providing a 

WV new insurance code for the 
state of New York was in- 
troduced in the early days of the cur- 
rent legislative session, there were 
immediate rumblings of dissatisfac- 
tion in most insurance quarters. 
Many of the the immediate com- 
plaints were over minor details, and 
as such capable of ironing out as the 
bill progressed through the Assemly. 
Others were objected to by special 
groups simply on general principles, 
for the reason that they subjected the 
complaining group to regulation in 
some matter in which it did not feel 
it should be thus regulated. Many of 
the objections of these types were 
not regarded as of any real import- 
ance, for even the complainers real- 
ized that in most cases they could en- 
dure the offending sections without 
serious injury if it proved necessary. 

The mutual companies, along with 
the other groups affected, have from 
the beginning had their doubts about 
the desirability of various sections 
of the code, but have made little or no 
complaint concerning minor points. 
Their concern has been largely with 
two matters which are fundamental, 
and which it has been felt would 
prove a severe handicap to either the 
organization or the efficient opera- 
tion of mutual insurance companies. 

The first has been the inclusion of 
the unique so-called “New York 
Rule” in the code’s provisions. Stated 
briefly it would prohibit the licensing 
in New York of any insurance com- 
pany unless the company agreed that 
it would not do, anywhere, business 
in lines which it is not permitted to 
write in New York. 

The second has been the increase 
in the financial requirements for the 
organization of mutual companies in 
New York, the minimum surplus re- 
quired having been raised to what 
many mutual leaders feel is simply 
an arbitrary figure having no logical 
justification on the basis of the past 
history of the mutual companies in 
New York. 

With the advancing of the code 
bill to the order of second reading in 
the House, and the submission of 
amendments changing some of its 
provisions, a third objection to the 
code has now developed, and it is so 
strong an objection that the under- 
current of dissatisfaction in mutual 
insurance circles appears to be 
greater than it was before. This ob- 
jection is based upon the changes 
made by amendment of the surety 
section; they would prohibit alto- 
gether the organization of mutual 


surety companies. As the code bill 
was introduced it provided authority 
for the formation of mutual compa- 
nies to write all types of fidelity and 
surety risks. As amended it permits 
the formation only of mutual comp- 
anies to write fidelity lines, guarantee 
the performance of insurance con- 
tracts or workmen’s compensation 
obligations required of mutual casu- 
alty companies, workmen’s compen- 
sation qualifying bonds, or appeal 
bonds in any legal action in which a 
mutual casualty company or any of 
its members is the appellant. 


The complaint of those in the mu- 
tual insurance field is that there 
seems no valid reason, from the rec- 
ord, for this discrimination against 
mutual carriers. It is pointed out 
that, instead of preventing the organ- 
ization of mutual surety organiza- 
tions, simple justice would dictate 
that provision should be made for 
their establishment. One of the ma- 
jor reasons for the desire of the mu- 
tual companies to have their own 
fidelity and surety carriers is the de- 
termined campaign that has long been 
waged by stock insurance interests, 
especially the agents, against the 
writing of such necessary coverages 
for mutual companies by any of the 
stock surety organizations. It seems 
obvious that, since mutual companies 
are often required to post bonds to 
carry on the routine activities of their 
business, a place should be provided 
where they can be secured without 
difficulty. 


The objection to the application of 
the “New York Rule” comes, of 
course, from the companies of all 
types, and its validity seems equally 
obvious. Its effect is to permit the 
regulation of insurance everywhere 
by the insurance authorities of New 
York, an unparalled seeking of power 
by a single commonwealth over its 
sister states. It is only natural that 
conditions differ in different states, 
and what might be undesirable in 
New York would be desirable else- 
where. It takes little imagination to 
realize what confusion would result 
were every state to apply a similar 
rule on the companies operating with- 
in its borders; the substitution of 
Federal for state regulation for in- 
surance would be the only possible 
solution. 


e @ ® 
HE raising of the financial re- 
quirements for the organization 
of mutual companies is not justified 
by the history of mutual insurance 
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in New York, those who have studied 
the record insist. The mutual casu- 
alty companies which have failed, for 
instance, have been almost without 
exception the so-called “taxicab com- 
panies”, writing insurance on auto- 
mobiles which furnish transportation 
for hire. Investigation of their oper- 
ations has shown that it was manage- 
ment, and not financial factors, which 
led to their difficulties. James A. 
Beha, former superintendent of in- 
surance for New York, gave it as his 
opinion in several official reports 
that inadequate rates were the key 
to the troubles of these companies, 
and this is regarded as hardly a fac- 
tor connected with financial require- 
ments for organization. On the other 
hand a number of stock casualty car- 
riers, with capital and surplus ample 
to meet any requirements which 
might be set in any practical insur- 
ance code, have failed in New York 
during the past decade, the mere 
amount of the funds in their treasur- 
ies proving no safeguard against the 
underwriting and investment errors 
of management. 

All of the New York domestic 
mutual casualty companies were or- 
ganized on a small scale, the typical 
reason for organization having been 
the dissatisfaction of some group of 
business men with either the rates or 
service of the stock carriers. Their 
records speak for themselves, and 
they have been commended in a suc- 
cession of annual reports of the New 
York Insurance Department — by 
Superintendents Pink, Van Schaick, 
Beha, Stoddard, and Behan. As was 
pointed out at one of the code hear- 
ings by John L. Train, president of 
one of the most successful of the 
mutual casualty carriers—the Utica 
Mutual Insurance Company—neither 
his company nor any of the other do- 
mestic mutuals would at the time of 
organization have been able to com- 
ply with the requirements of the pro- 
posed code. 





Employers Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany, Mill Owners Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company of lowa and 
Town Mutual Dwelling Insurance 
Company have entered Colorado 
—local agency representation 
available. 


McKinney Fire Insurance 
General Agency 
1104 Security Building, 
Denver, Colorado 
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Upholds Insurance Company’s 
Right To Defend Policyholders 


A RECENT DECISION OF COMMON 
PLEAS JUDGE CHARLES S. BELL, DE- 
claring that insurance companies are 
not engaging in unauthorized prac- 
tice of law when they defend their 
policyholders in suits growing out o1 
accidents covered by their policies, 
was upheld by the First District 
Court of Appeals at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Attorneys John P. Strother and 
Saul M. Greenberg brought the unau- 
thorized practice action against the 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Company 
attacking a provision in the com- 
pany’s policy by which the company 
agrees “To defend in the name and 
on behalf of said person, firms and/ 
or other corporations named as as- 
sureds, any and all law suits, even 
if groundless, false or fraudulent, 
brought against said persons, firms 
and/or other corporations named as 
assureds to recover damages on ac- 
count of any accidents covered by 
said policies.” 

Aiter noting that this is the first 
time this question was raised, Judge 
Bell declared that it is not only proper 
for insurance companies to defend 
their assureds, but that in his opinion 
the insurance companies could well 
be listed as defendants in the suits 
against the assureds. 

“This Court for a long time has 
been of the opinion that no real harm 
could be done if suits were permitted 
by plaintiffs against the defendant 
who did the injury and any indemnity 
company that writes indemnity,” he 
said. “That is the rule, and is almost 
universally followed when suits are 
brought against police officers for 
failure to perform their duties. The 
officer and the indemnity company 
are joined as defendants. But the 
law has made no provision for join- 
ing a defendant who has committed 
a wrong against another such as those 
covered by these policies, and the in- 
surance company. Nevertheless, the 
insurance company has a direct pecu- 
niary interest in the outcome of the 
lawsuit, and having a direct and pe- 
cuniary interest in the outcome of 
the lawsuit, can it be said that it has 
no right to protect that interest? 

“This Court is of the opinion that 
the insurance company has a right 
to protect that pecuniary interest, and 
has a right to protect that interest by 
attorneys of its own choosing, and 
that that is not a practice of the law 
in any sense of the word. They are 
simply protecting their own rights in 
the litigation by having counsel of 
their own choosing to _ represent 
them.” 
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Enlarged Michigan Mutual 
Industrial Hospital Opened 


THE FORMAL OPENING OF THE 
MICHIGAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INDUS- 
trial Hospital at 2730 East Jefferson 
Avenue, Detroit, was held on March 
2nd, with many leading surgeons, 
industrialists, personnel directors and 
others interested in industrial acci- 
dent projects in attendance. The 
four-story improvement, a $200,000 
project, required approximately one 
year to complete. 

Many months of comparative in- 
vestigation of-leading hospitals pre- 
ceded the beginning of actual con- 
struction. The project was under the 
supervision of Dr. H. N. Torrey, 
Surgical Director of the company. 

Aware of the definite need for the 
rehabilitation of the injured work- 
men, and their restoration to produc- 
tive activity, the Michigan Mutual 
first established its own industrial 
hospital in the year 1916. This unique 
service met with such general ap- 
proval on the part of the employer 
and employee alike that it became 


to increase its housing and equipment 
facilities, and in 1920 new property 
and buildings were acquired. A con- 
sistent growth in the number of 
workmen’s compensation policyhold- 
ers, together with the new services 
necessitated by Michigan’s occupa- 
tional disease law, passed in 1937, 
made it apparent that further ex- 
pansion was required, and an im- 
provement project was authorized by 
the company’s board of directors. 


On February 7, 1938, ground was 


broken for new quarters, and here is 
now established one of the most 
modern hospitals in the country dedi- 
cated to the treatment of industrial 
accidents and occupational diseases. 
This hospital is exclusively for the 
employees of the company’s work- 
man’s compensation policyholders. 


Agricultural Products Impor- 
tant in Car Manufacturing 


A RECENT ISSUE OF “AUTOMOBILE 
FACTS” PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THE 
Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion states that in the production of 
each 1,000,000 automobiles it is esti- 
mated that the agricultural products 
from a half-million acres are used. 
Here is a list of some products of the 
land consumed in making 1,000,000 
automobiles and the purposes to 
which they are applied: 

69,000,000 Ibs. of cotton—tires, 
batting, cloth and brake linings. 

500,000 bushels of corn—buty] 
alcohol and starch. 

2,500,000 gal. molasses (from cane 
sugar )—solvents, anti-freeze, shock 
absorber fluids. 

3,200,000 Ibs. of wool—upholstery, 
floor coverings, lubricants and anti- 
rust preparations. 

350,000 Ibs. of goat hair—mohair 
upholstery. 

2,000,000 Ibs. of turpentine—sol- 
vents, paints, adhesives. 

69,000,000 Ibs. of rubber—several 
hundred parts on the motor car. 

112,000,000 ft. of lumber—packing 
and other purposes. 





View of Hydro-Therapy Room in Enlarged Michigan Mutual Industrial Hospital. 
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Alexander Hamilton’s business ability was recognized early in life 


ABILITY CANNOT BE DENIED 


When Alexander Hamilton was twelve years old, he was em- 
ployed as a clerk in a large general store. His outstanding 
ability assured him rapid advancement and soon he was en- 
trusted with important affairs. In 1770 Hamilton was placed 
in charge of the entire store while the proprietor went on an 
extended trip. Alexander managed the business so successfully 
that upon the proprietor’s return he offered Hamilton a part- 
nership. 

















Many businessmen have likewise recognized the ability of the 
Federal Hardware & Implement Mutuals and, as a result, 
thousands entrust their insurance with these three strong 
Mutuals . . . and enjoy substantial savings up to 40% on Fire 
and Allied Coverages. 
















— FEDERAL HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT MUTUALS 


it: HARDWARE MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
¥ HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 
- MINNESOTA IMPLEMENT MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 





















Twenty-Sixth Annual Statement 


SECURITY MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
December Thirty-First, 1938 
e 


ASSETS 


Bonds and Stocks (New York Ins. Dépt. Basis of Valuation)* $8,281,545.02 
Accrued Interest on Investments 86,241.64 
Cash in Banks and Offices 166,618.18 
Premiums Not Over 90 Days Due 152,303.82 
Reinsurance Recoverable 


Deposit with Workmen's Compensation Board, 
Province of Manitoba 


1,005.75 


$8,688,212.53 


“Securities carried at $129,000.00 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unpaid Claims $3,179,688.99 
Unearned Premiums 982,932.68 

7,256.96 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses......... phitweinkeLisamancae 17,885.45 
Reserve for all other Liabilities 320,345.71 
Voluntary Reserve 1,130,102.74 
Guarantee Fund 200,000.00 


Net Surplus 2,850,000.00 





$8,688,212.53 


Excess and Reinsurance Underwriting Managers 
EXCESS UNDERWRITERS, Inc. 
90 JOHN STREET. NEW YORK 


Joseph P. Gibson, Jr. Mortimer D. Pier 
President Secretary 





